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Editor’s Introduction: 
Questioning the Questions 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Do you ever wonder why some scholars ask so many questions and 
others ask so few? Are some brighter, better educated, more reflective 
and inquisitive than others? Are some scholars simply more dogmatic 
and less well informed about epistemological issues? Do those who 
bypass a lot of questions and argue strongly for their views suffer from 
some type of epistemic deficiency or missing gene? Or are many of their 
questions embedded in their arguments and the presentation of their 
evidence? Are their questions more likely to be implicit than explicit? 
Why would they take that approach rather than be transparent about 
their doubts, hypotheses, and concerns? 

Indeed, why do we ask questions, regardless of whether they are implicit 
or explicit? Is it because we have been told and have unreflectively believed 
that good questions are more valuable than good arguments and even an- 
swers? If so, should we question this claim? Is it really the case that good 
questions outweigh good arguments and answers? If yes, when and why do 
they outweigh good arguments and answers? And why—ifever they do—do 
good arguments and answers count for more than good questions? And 
should we ask what constitutes a good question or answer anyway? Are 
we speaking of a conceptually clear question or answer? Are we thinking 
of an ethically perceptive question or answer? Are we interested in an 
epistemologically informed question or answer? Or do we want a question 
or answer that effectively stimulates additional thinking? Do we desire a 
question and an answer that efficiently nurtures reflection and reflective 
behavior, that leads to additional learning and behavioral changes? 
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On the other hand, do we think that a good question is invariably 
one that elicits higher-order thinking skills, interdisciplinary probing, 
critical thinking, and further questions? That is to say, is a good ques- 
tion one that perpetually avoids yes-and-no answers, factual informa- 
tion, and definitive conclusions? Must questions be precise and focused 
when we ask them? Why can’t we ask ambiguous questions if we want 
to stimulate imaginative, discursive, and serendipitous thinking? Do we 
need to imply that only logically, rationally, synthetically, or scientifically 
based answers will meet the standards our questions assume? Why do 
we so often cavalierly dismiss experiential data, personal intuitions, 
and episodic epiphanies? Is it because we cannot tolerate the thought 
that someone may personally understand what we have never enjoyed 
or interrogated? Must our questions always express doubt, skepticism, 
and cynicism? Could they not legitimately express doubt about the limits 
and merits of doubt, skepticism, and cynicism? Should we question our 
ready-made questions, their normative stipulations, their hidden assump- 
tions, and their implied or embedded answers? Are we well advised to 
problematize our preconceived questions and notjust the presuppositions 
of others? Can we admit that arguments and answers have a place in 
scholarly activities and that praxis is an outcome of those who venture 
beyond libraries, studies, laboratories, offices, and internet resources? 

The contributors—at least a number of them—to this issue of the 
Journal of Thought are interested in questions but also arguments and 
answers. In fact, at times they may be seen weaving together these 
complementary elements of inquiry and reflection as they encourage 
praxis. While all raise either explicit or implicit questions, they also make 
arguments and cases for their views, whether by questions themselves 
or by unequivocal propositional claims. They understand that questions 
need not be merely tools for toying with ideas and issues; that questions 
do entail assumptions as much as other forms of discourse; and that 
questioning and arguing go together, even when we question the ques- 
tions. For example, Charles J. Fazzaro, in his critique of the force of high 
stakes testing entitled “Freedom of Speech, American Public Education, 
and Standardized Tests: A Critical Enquiry,” asks nine basic questions 
with a host of sub-questions: What is the primary purpose of American 
public education? What constitutes the character of education policy? 
What constitutes the character of a standard? What ought to count as 
citizen-knowledge in a democracy? What is the character of knowledge 
as “truth”? What counts as Constitutionally protected free speech? 
Why is free speech so important to the American democratic ideals? 
What purposes do teachers serve in American public education? Can 
government Constitutionally impose limits on the free speech rights of 
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students? So, Fazzaro offers us—and his target—little relief from either 
questions or arguments. His target is what he considers a sinister fiend 
that has sneaked its head into our heads: governmental mandates for 
certain kinds of information assessment that undermine democratic 
freedoms of speech, thought, and, eventually, behavior. His fundamental 
question is: “Do government-sponsored policies that mandate the use 
of ‘standardized’ achievement tests of knowledge in American public 
schools violate a student’s First Amendment free speech rights?” 

As we move from Fazzaro’s critique to Diana Moyer’s inquiry in “Uni- 
versity Speaker Censorship in 1951 and Today: New McCarthyism and 
Community Relations,” there is a shift from explicit questions to more 
implicit ones, e.g., do contemporary efforts at censorship on university 
campuses parallel those of the McCarthy era? But the themes overlap 
on the topic of free speech. Moyer asks if past and present controversies 
around free speech on campuses differ, when and how are they alike and 
unlike? What can we learn from both the past and the present? Maybe 
we could add a few questions that are lurking just below the streams 
and torrents of our minds: Are censorship efforts potentially helpful in 
opening our eyes to the beliefs and interests of our publics? Do we learn 
anew the importance of academic freedom when we are pressured to 
censor free speech on campus? What do we learn about our politicians? 
University leaders? Colleagues? Ourselves? What do we learn about the 
ethics of selection as well as the ethics of freedom and responsibility, not 
to mention the politics of a struggling semi-democratic country? 

Fortunately, Margaret E. Bérci and Bryant Griffith’s article “Social 
Studies Methodology Viewed as in a Hermeneutic Perspective” is a non- 
controversial piece. Even as they quietly raise the usual curriculum 
questions—What knowledge is most worthwhile? Why is it worthwhile? 
How is it acquired or created?—they stay safely within the realm of 
the uncontroversial. And their remarks regarding hermeneutics and 
social studies will be welcomed by everyone too. But some may say that 
they venture into the edge of questions and provoke more when they 
assert hermeneutics itself is vulnerable because it “situates itself at 
the forefront, it interprets, annoys, is engaged in constant conversation 
inviting members to participate, it challenges, addresses relentlessly, it 
reads situations and focuses on particulars and illustrations. Ethics and 
responsibility are Hermeneutics’ central tenets and aims. It cannot ex- 
ist alone. The Social Studies taught as Hermeneutics acts as a bulwark 
against the possibility that the education system produce nothing more 
than the next generation of idiots.” On second thought, perhaps Bérci and 
Griffith are not as nontoxic as they first appear. If the past and present 
are indicators of the future, we need not wonder why the words “nothing 
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more than” are included in Bérci and Griffith’s statement. Surely, bureau- 
cratic systems—of education, of economics, of politics, of philosophy, of 
religion, of history, of government, ad infinitum—help produce “the next 
generation of idiots.” Stimulating inquisitive, reflective, and imaginative 
interpretations in social studies, however, may help us do “more than” 
produce idiots? Are there grounds here for being optimistic? Do we find 
a promise of fewer idiots in the future? But don’t idiots—however one 
may define the concept—have their own interpretations? 

In “Wright-ing White: The Construction of Race in Women’s 19" 
Century Didactic Texts,” Lucy E. Bailey states—with a minimum of 
unambiguous questions but frequent convincing arguments—that writ- 
ing didactic texts in the 19th century was frequently if not regularly 
a racial act, even to the point of racializing nature. In order to make 
her points, Bailey uses the works of Julia McNair Wright, a minor but 
prolific author, to discuss the influence of audiences, the construction of 
whiteness and other racial groups in literature. While her research is 
unimpeachable and her interpretation is insightful, should we not ask 
why she does not ask more uninhibited questions? Would she have been 
on more secure ground as a scholar if she had? Or does she exemplify 
the artistry of the scholar who argues in ways that unveil her own and 
others’searching? Why would we want to make five or six questions our 
of Bailey conclusion? Can we not let the reader create her or his own 
questions? Indeed, Bailey’s remark below suggests that while we can 
ask questions that, ultimately, each reader must ask her or his own 
questions and seek appropriate interpretations: 


Wright's work is useful for what it suggests about women’s investments 
in racial categories during the late 19th century and reminds us of 
contemporary investments as well. For White women advancing their 
own budding identities as professional educators and authors as well 
as their economic viability in territory only newly available to some 
American women, such investments are not inconsequential. This ten- 
sion complicates interpreting this body of work in solely demonizing or 
celebratory terms for its participation in racialized constructions or asa 
recovery narrative of long lost female authors. Exploring how particular 
representations are not only imbued with historically-specific beliefs 
about race but how their production by a White middle-class female 
author racializes and genders them in particular ways is useful for 
propelling our understanding about the machinations involved in racial 
labor, the dissemination of its products, and its varied inscriptions. 


Martha Casas, in “An Historical Analysis of the United States Su- 
preme Court and its Adjudication of Gong Lum v. Rice (1927) and Keyes 
v. Denver School District No. 1 (1973),” argues and raises questions, too. 
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She is particularly concerned that we do not forget “the landmark case 
Plessy v. Ferguson” but goes beyond it to remind us of other parts of our 
history and the lesser known cases of Gong Lum uv. Rice and Keyes v. 
Denver School District No. 1. While her goals are “to show that minority 
groups have encountered prejudice and discrimination in education; to 
provide a comparative analysis of the decisions rendered by the Court 
in both cases; and to describe the effects of later U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions on American education,” she also reminds us that a study of 
judicial decisions can help us think more historically, legally, and ethi- 
cally about present-day decisions as they relate to all peoples. She notes, 
“Minorities have experienced discrimination in this country, and this 
is a chord that binds these groups together. Protecting the rights of mi- 
norities requires the attention and involvement of White people and all 
persons of color.” Implicitly, she seems to be asking, “Cannot knowledge 
of past failures and corrective actions provide insight into how we can 
all work together and act in the present and future?” Dare we merely 
reflect on and ask questions about her ideas? 

In “Learning Disabilities, Schools, and Neurological Dysfunction,” 
Paul Neufeld and Seanna Takacs take us into the field of special educa- 
tion to question the educational desirability and adequacy of a causal 
definition of learning disabilities. They are especially concerned that 
the original emphasis of the concept of LD as an educational identifier 
has been lost to etiological and neurological questions, undermining 
the relevance of much research to teaching theory and practice and to 
serving children and their parents and, finally, society. In this context, 
they argue that neither students nor teachers have been well served by 
this emphasis on etiology and that alternative conceptualizations are 
needed. They question much of our LD history by arguing that their 
proposed shift in definitional emphasis provides several important 
implications: 


First, such a definition would not enable schools to exclude struggling 
students from potentially beneficial intervention programs based on a 
nebulous and educationally unimportant assumption that their learning 
problems were rooted in their environments rather than their brains. 
Second, eliminating causal claims from the LDs definition in school 
contexts would eliminate the ethical dilemma educators and parents 
face when they must attach to a student the LDs label with its at- 
tendant assumption of neurological dysfunction—an assumption that 
may not hold true—for the student to receive badly needed educational 
services. Third, adopting an educationally oriented definition of LDs 
would likely help refocus schools’ and educators’ attention away from 
cause and towards areas under their immediate influence—areas like 
instructional contexts and pedagogical practices. This refocusing, in turn, 
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would have the potential to increase the agency of schools, teachers, 
and parents regarding their potential to obviate the learning challenges 
faced by children to whom the LDs label was attached. At the same 
time, this retooled theoretical definition might help schools, teachers, 
and parents to consider the possibility that they may unintentionally 
have played some casual or facilitative role in the learning challenges 
of a learner with the LDs label. 


Stanley D. Ivie’s “The Legacy of William James” article begins and 
ends with questions and arguments regarding the influence and legacy 
of James. In between the initial and final questions, he argues that 
James’ ideas have had a profound influence on, among other domains, 
psychology, philosophy, education, religious thoughts, and physics and 
that his “legacy lies in all the points where his thinking continues to 
intersect with our own.” He obliquely asks whether James “intersecting” 
is always worthwhile and answers explicitly that “many ofhis conclusions 
are no longer accepted as valid.” On the other hand, he contends that 
much of James’ thought “continues to act as a springboard, stimulating 
contemporary research and debate in a variety of disciplines.” While 
some of us may wish for a legacy that is more eminent than serving as a 
springboard and stimulus for further reflection, Ivie’s concluding query 
is provocative, “Could any scholar ask for a grander legacy?” 

In “Is Socrates the Ideal Democratic Citizen?” by Timothy L. Simpson 
there is a manifest betrayal of our interest in questions. Well, is Socrates 
the—or even an—ideal democratic citizen? Why would we care to make 
a person who claims to know nothing an ideal for democracy? What does 
a complete skeptic have to offer us as we seek insight into and praxis 
regarding discrimination, hunger, crime, unemployment, homelessness, 
genocide, sectarian violence, and so forth? Is Socrates not better de- 
scribed as a twiddler of concepts and arguments while the cities and the 
country sides of the world burn? But some may ask why should we care 
about such “events” if there are no eternal absolutes, except, perhaps, 
for eternal skepticism? Is Socrates—in spite of his professed and real 
contributions—not one of the reasons intellectuals are ignored if not 
disdained? Should we not examine his so-called worthwhile examined 
way of living? Just how much worthwhile examined living is involved 
in an examined way of thinking that does not include significant action 
beyond raising questions? Do reflection and execution redeem a person 
from substantial passivity in the face of personal, group, national, and 
world tragedies? Is a dichotomized—or at least unbalanced—life really 
that examined and an ideal? Of course, we need to allow for oversim- 
plifications and omission of important facts, don’t we? 

Finally, we turn to two book reviews, one of William Hare and John 
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Portelli’s Key Questions for Educators by Helenrose Fives and the other 
of Llan Gur-Ze’ev’s Critical Theory and Critical Pedagogy Today: Toward 
a New Critical Language in Education by Tova Ya’akovy. Unhappily, 
neither reviewer provides any rest from either implicit or explicit ques- 
tions and related arguments and answers. Fives’s discussion of the forty 
questions raised by Hare and Portelli does, nevertheless, lead to a helpful 
analysis of their book. As she interprets the work, she sees eight major 
themes around which the questions focus: philosophy and epistemology, 
professionalism and ethics, interaction and relatedness, teaching prac- 
tices, philosophical orientations or approaches to teaching, curriculum, 
content areas or field of education, and current issues in education. She 
commends the book for its scope of questions, its potential for spark- 
ing classroom discussions, its accessibility for educational novices, its 
provocations for educational scholars, and its lists of further readings. 

The book Critical Theory and Critical Pedagogy Today: Toward a 
New Critical Language in Education is described by Ya’akovy as an 
attempt to respond to the changing intellectual and existential chal- 
lenges of interactive communities in a global society. More specifically, 
she thinks it presents “some of the central views of Critical Pedagogy 
today,” “a critical view on Critical Pedagogy’s current situation,” and 
nineteen “different attempts to re-think the future possibilities of Criti- 
cal Pedagogy.” While acknowledging the strengths of Critical Pedagogy 
and its need to become more critically aware of its limitations and its 
need for more reflective generative themes, Ya’akovy concludes without 
a question as she says, “My belief is that Critical Pedagogy should fulfill 
the promise that it started with, i.e., leave behind the naive attitude 
of being ‘the beacon of truth and justice’ and offer a genuine search for 
the possibility of liberation and transformation of human life.” No doubt 
others will want to ask a few questions about how one finds liberation 
without some glimpse of a beacon and a rich transformation without 
some advent of justice, and still others will wish to raise questions about 
the first groups’ questions. And, if we are lucky, will both groups want 
to present arguments and suggest potential answers as they raise their 
questions? 
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Frequently Asked Questions 
about Journal of Thought 


What kinds of articles are suitable for the Journal of Thought? 


The Journal welcomes scholar’s work that represents varied viewpoints, 
methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities as it seeks to treat 
the most comprehensive issues and problems confronting education 
throughout the world. Essays that develop a reasoned and supported 
argument, that offer insightful analysis and critiques of other’s argu- 
ments, or that report on significant research of interest to the field are 
welcomed. The editorial goal is to stimulate a warranted synthesis of 
diverse viewpoints and to encourage interdisciplinary and multidisci- 
plinary dialogue. 


What manual of style should be used? 


Use the Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition or the Publication Manual 
of the American Psychological Association (5 Edition, APA). See Submis- 
sion Guidelines on the inside back cover of this issue for details. 


How long does it take for the editors and reviewers to make a 
decision about a manuscript? 


During the academic year, the response time is approximately fourteen 
to sixteen weeks. Manuscripts submitted in the late spring and summer 
may take additional time. 


—continued on page 64— 
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Freedom of Speech, 
American Public Education, 


and Standardized Tests: 
A Critical Enquiry' 


Charles J. Fazzaro 
University of Missouri, St.Louis 


When you have [thus] formed the chain of ideas in the heads of your 
citizens, you will then be able to pride yourselves on guiding them 
and being their masters. The stupid despot may constrain his slaves 
with iron chains, but a true politician binds them even more strongly 
by the chain of their own ideas; it is at the stable point of reason that 
he secures the end of the chain; this link is all the stronger in that we 
do not know of what it is made and we believe it to be our own work; 
despair and time eat away the bonds of iron and steel, but they are 
powerless against the habitual union of ideas, they can only tighten it 
still more, and on the soft fibers of the brain is founded the unshakable 
base of the soundest of Empires.? —J. M. Servan, 1767 


Congress shall make no law . .. abridging the freedom of speech 
Amendment I: Constitution of the United States of America, Ratified 
on 15 December 1791. 


Introduction 


In 2001, the assessment provisions of the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB) linked “standardized” achievement tests of knowledge to federally 
funded programs in American public schools. Because virtually all public 
school systems depend on federal funds for some essential programs, 
the NCLB assessment provisions effectively locates within the Federal 
government the most fundamental aspect of public education policy—the 
power to authorize what counts as knowledge (“truth”). This intrusion 
would be of little concern if throughout the long history of thought there 
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was absolute consensus regarding what counts as truth. But this is not 
the case. If knowledge is inextricably intertwined with thought, and 
speech (in its broadest sense) is the expression of thought, then govern- 
ment authorized “standardized” achievement tests of knowledge would 
be antithetical to Free Speech provisions of the U.S. Constitution. Even 
before NCLB, at all levels of government sponsored education policy the 
use of “standardized” tests of knowledge to measure academic achieve- 
ment has gone unchallenged on the principles embedded in the Free 
Speech clause of the First Amendment. At its most fundamental level, the 
argument herein is a challenge to the intrusion of government, through 
public education policies, into the private affairs of one’s conscience, one’s 
thoughts as First Amendment protected speech relative to what counts 
as “truth.” 

The fundamental question considered herein is: Do government- 
sponsored policies that mandate the use of “standardized” achievement 
tests of knowledge in American public schools violate a student’s First 
Amendment free speech rights? The argument unfolds through a con- 
sideration of nine interrelated questions relative to the importance of 
knowledge in a democratic society. Because at base this critical enquiry 
is about the role of education in the allocation of values through politics, 
the first question to be considered concerns the notion that the purpose 
of public education in American is to prepare students for citizenship. 


1.0 What Is the Primary Purpose of American Public Education? 


Although as an institution American public education over its history 
has arguably acquired many purposes, the belief that the primary purpose 
of American public education is to prepare children to assume the funda- 
mental political office of citizen has extended from the Founders to the 
present. In 1779, Thomas Jefferson, in notes explaining his “Bill for the 
More General Diffusion of Knowledge” for the state of Virginia, wrote: 


Every government degenerates when trusted tothe rulers of the people. The 
people themselves are its only safe depositories. And to render even them 
safe, their minds must be improved to a certain degree. This indeed is not 
all that is necessary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment to 
our constitution must here come in aid of the public education.* 


Even before the Constitution of the United States was ratified the 
Founders recognized the importance of education to a free, democratic 
society. For example, in 1787, the Congress passed the Northwest Ordi- 
nance which required that each new state have an education provision 
in its constitution. The endurance of this dedication and commitment to 
public education for citizenship is remarkable. In 1988, over 200 years 
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after the Northwest Ordinance, the Eighth Circuit of the United States 
Court of Appeals refers to the significance of the Northwest Ordinance 
as evidence of the importance of education to citizenship in its Murphy 
v. State of Arkansas decision: 


The government has a compelling interest in educating all ofits citizens. 
Education of the citizenry is and always has been a preeminent goal 
of American society. Reaching back through the collective memory of 
the Republic, the fundamental importance of education in the design 
of our system of government rapidly becomes clear. Article III of the 
Northwest Ordinance states in part: “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be ever encouraged.” 


In many school cases that center on the importance of education 
for government, courts often quote from the 1954 landmark, Brown v. 
Board of Education.’ For example, in 1982 the Supreme Court struck 
down a Texas law excluding alien children from public schools.® In the 
opinion of the Court, Justice William J. Brennan, Jr. quoted from Brown 
in stressing that education was essential to both citizenship and indi- 
vidual liberty: 


Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
local governments. . . . It is required in the performance of our most 
basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship [emphasis added]. 


More recently, Justice Sandra Day O’Connor delivering the opinion for 
the Court in Grutter v. Bollinger, et al., 2003, upholding the Law School 
admissions standards of the University of Michigan, quoting from Brown 
v. Board of Education noted that, “This Court has long recognized that 
‘education ...is the very foundation of good citizenship.”* If the primary 
purpose of public education is to prepare children to function as citizens 
in a democratic society, then what education policy questions must be 
answered in order for the structures of the institution to be consistent 
with its purpose? 


2.0 What Constitutes the Character of Education Policy? 


The character of institutional education is conditioned by answers 
to a set of coherent, mutually dependent questions. Of these questions, 
the most fundamental is: What counts as knowledge (“truth”)? If we ac- 
cept the notion that a universe (domain) of knowledge can be defined, 
then its transmission through schooling requires answers to a series of 
at least seven other questions: Who determines what counts as knowl- 
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edge? Who decides what knowledge is to be transmitted? To whom is it 
to be transmitted? Who is to transmit it? In what form? Through what 
medium? and, With what intended outcome? At the end of any legiti- 
mate analysis of each of these eight policy questions one will find that 
the answers are inextricably grounded in values; therefore, for at least 
government-sponsored schools, they are political questions. 

If values are at the core of politics and American public education is 
to prepare children to assume the most fundamental political office of citi- 
zen, then education policymakers advocating standardized achievement 
tests of knowledge must first answer two related questions: What ought 
to constitute the character of knowledge in American public education? 
and, Can this knowledge be assessed (measured) by standardized tests? 
The first question can be addressed, at least partially, by considering 
the meaning of the notion of standard in the second question.? 


3.0 What Constitutes the Character of a Standard? 


According toa common dictionary definition, to qualify as astandard 
the referent (that to which a comparison is made) must be, “something 
considered by an authority or by general consent as a basis of comparison, 
an approved model [emphasis added].”!° Whether the authorial power 
rests with an individual (an authority) or a group (general consent), 
what is ultimately signified as a standard need not necessarily be based 
on criteria that are objective, value neutral, generalized. By definition, 
the criteria can be subjective, value contaminated, individualistic. Left 
unquestioned, some might assign an objective quality to most anything 
said to have been “standardized.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines standardized as:“To bring toa 
standard or uniform [emphasis added] size, strength, form of construction, 
proportion of ingredients, or the like.”!! By definition, uniformity implies 
exactness, or, at least, near exactness. If the standard of uniformity is to 
be legitimate, then for any item to qualify as being standardized the item, 
for example a “widget,” must be an exact or very near exact replica of the 
Standard Widget, the one to which that all widgets must be compared. 
Consequently, lacking any naturally occurring widget, qualifying any 
widget as standardized is bounded within the particular rational-em- 
pirical discourse of recognized “Widgetologists” defining what constitutes 
uniformity among widgets. It is at this point in the process of defining 
a Standard Widget that the notion signified by the term “standard” de- 
constructs. That is, as a signified, the notion standard fails to cross the 
border from value contaminated subjectivity to value neutral objectivity, 
no matter how “objective” the results might appear. 
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This brief analysis revealed the limits encountered when establishing 
objective criteria for standardizing objects that can essentially be quan- 
tified materially on the basis of physical measurements. The problems 
are considerably more complex when justifying a standard for notions 
that have no physical dimensions, such as citizenship-knowledge in a 
democratic society. The belief that the notion standard embodies complete 
objectivity appears to have become central to education policy regardless 
whether it might be incompatible with the primary purpose of American 
public education. If the primary function of American public education 
is to prepare citizens, then any measure of effectiveness logically must 
be in terms of knowledge relative to citizenship. Besides the problems 
with defining any standard, defining standard-knowledge appropriate 
for democratic citizenship becomes even more problematic. 


4.0 What Ought to Count as Citizen-Knowledge in a Democracy? 


Because the structures of societies are conditioned by values, the 
notion of what constitutes a standard in any particular social context 
presupposes agreed upon criteria that defines any particular standard. 
This should pose comparatively few problems in societies where values 
are essentially homogeneous; however, in heterogeneous societies, such as 


Western liberal democracies, the situation is substantively more compli- 
cated. For example, majority rule will not necessarily remove obstacles to 
defining standards relative to behaviors and beliefs. The Founders under- 
stood this; therefore, they created the Bill of Rights to protect individual 
freedoms from the will of the majority. To this end, in 1943, writing for 
the majority in the landmark flag salute case, West Virginia State Board 
of Education v. Barnette, Justice Robert H. Jackson reminds us that: 


The very purpose of the Bill of Rights was to withdraw certain subjects 
from the vicissitudes of political controversy, to place them beyond the 
reach of majorities and officials and to establish them as legal principles 
to be applied by the courts. One’s right to life, liberty, and property, to 
free speech, a free press, freedom of worship and assembly, and other 
fundamental rights may not be submitted to the vote, they depend on 
the outcome of no election [emphasis added].'” 


Ifnot by majority opinion, then what ought to be the measure of know]- 
edge for democratic rule? What or who can be trusted to guide education 
policymakers to include on achievement tests only knowledge that can 
pass the test of what constitutes standard citizenship knowledge? Like the 
ancient Athenians, can American public education policymakers appeal 
to an archon (archon), a gatekeeper of an archive (archieon) containing 
only the orthodox, the “true” knowledge necessary to maintain the State, 
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the Order? Are the truths necessary for citizenship contained in the ever 
lengthening memories of our social, economic, political, and legal institu- 
tions? In a modern “information” society, with its sophisticated devices 
for storing and retrieving information, can the knowledge appropriate 
for citizenship education be reduced simply to “searching the web,” to 
a “remembering,” as Plato reasoned in his Republic?" In any of these 
options, is it possible for citizenship-knowledge to be pure, objective 
knowledge, uncontaminated by human values? Consideration of this 
possibility reveals problems related to “truth” that American education 
policymakers must resolve before government-sponsored standardized 
achievement of knowledge can pass Constitutional muster. 


5.0 What Is the Character of Knowledge as “Truth”? 


The answer to the question, What is the character of knowledge as 
“truth”?, has been the central concern of Western philosophy since at 
least Socrates’ critique of the Sophists, for whom authority was located 
in those who had the ability to persuade others relative to affairs in the 
polis. Plato introduced reason, not persuasion, as authority.'* By the end 
of the seventeenth century, Western philosophy became preoccupied with 
the competition between the Continental rationalists, chief among them 
René Descartes (1596-1650), who believed that true knowledge can come 
from human reasoning, and the British empiricist, headed by the likes 
of David Hume (1711-1776), who believed that true knowledge can come 
only from experience. 

In an attempt to synthesize rationalism and empiricism into a unitary 
whole, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) constructed the intellectual scaffold 
upon which Modern thought was finally constructed—and human sub- 
jectivity would ultimately be sacrificed in the name of Order. But Kant, 
with his metaphysics, could do no better than Plato, or Descartes and 
Hume and their disciples with their many variant attempts to justify 
the existence and locus of an objective “Truth.” 

Roberto Calasso, in his unique literary approach to a criticism of 
modern Western thought, skillfully and succinctly describes both the 
rise and subsequent calling into question of modern Western thought 
since the Enlightenment. 


[T]he official course of philosophy, the [Descartes-] Locke-Hume-Kant 
sequence ...had always striven to erase any duality from the mind and 
tended to reduce the subject to the command center [archive], whose 
reliability remained to be tested. The task of patiently checking the 
joints, a task undertaken by Kant, led finally to the shattering of the 
joints, which Nietzsche accomplished with his hammer. . . . 
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Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), arguably the first major critic of 
modern thought, was followed by, in particular for the argument herein, 
Michel Foucault (1926-1984), Jacques Derrida (1931-2005), and Jean- 
Francois Lyotard (1924-1998). The significance of Foucault, Derrida, 
and Lyotard for this argument is that they approach the criticism of 
Modern thought, of metaphysics itself, from the standpoint of language 
and, in Foucault’s case, discourse broadly defined and represented as 
institutional practices. 

Derrida, on the other hand, approached all written discourse with a 
suspicion that it is circular. He looked for places in the discourse where 
the writer attempts to escape the circularity, to cross the “border” of 
the discourse, by appealing to a transcendental signified. The word, the 
signifier, used to make the appeal must transcend human subjectivity, 
have universal, pure meaning. For Derrida, this is the point where the 
discourse deconstructs. Derrida believed that we must demand that the 
sign signify incontrovertible meaning if a purported “truth” is to be fully 
justified. Although he never claimed that there are no transcendental 
signifieds, and, ipso facto, their referent metaphysical foundations, he 

yas always open to the possibility. 

Lyotard is perhaps the critic of modern thought most attuned to its 
practical implication for social structuration and political freedom. Fol- 
lowing Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951), Lyotard examined the language 
used to both construct and maintain social structures. From a “postmodern” 
perspective, which he defined as “incredulity toward metanarratives,” 
Lyotard argued that the domain of all knowledge is not limited to only 
scientific (““denotative”) statements with their true/false criterion of 
distinction. There is also technical knowledge which involves questions 
of competence extending to both the determination and application of 
criteria of efficiency which is governed by efficient/inefficient criterion of 
distinction. Standardized tests of academic achievement are instruments 
in the application of the technical language game in public education. 
More important for Lyotard and the argument herein, knowledge also 
concerns abstract notions such as access, equity, community, and free 
speech that are both explicit and implicit in the Founding documents."® 
These notions are not reducible to mere objective, scientific true/false or 
technical efficient/inefficient criteria of distinction. They have no objec- 
tive meaning. At base they represent values; thus, they are subjective 
prescriptions requiring just/unjust criteria of distinction. When knowledge 
is reduced to science and/or technique it excludes subjective-prescriptive 
knowledge from performing its function of legitimation." 

Although not comprehensive, the above discussion at least raises 
questions about the objectivity of knowledge as “truth” on standard- 
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ized achievement tests. In American public education the problems are 
compounded further because achievement tests are sponsored by the 
government, which has imposed on it First, Fifth, and Fourteenth Amend- 
ment prohibitions relative to free speech. If not “standard” knowledge, 
then what knowledge would pass Constitutional free-speech scrutiny for 
citizenship education? Because the domain of speech is perhaps infinite, 
public school policymakers concerned with speech related issues could 
find guidance from the Supreme Court. 


6.0 What Counts as Constitutionally Protected Free Speech? 


If current federal and state legislators that collaborate in mandating 
by law government sponsored standardized achievement tests in public 
education cannot appreciate the essence of free speech (thought) and its 
importance to liberty, the Founders seemed to have no such problem. 
For example, Benjamin Franklin believed that: 


Without freedom of Thought there can be no such Thing as Wisdom; 
and no such Thing as publick (sic) Liberty, without Freedom of Speech; 
which is the Right of every Man, as far as by it, he does not hurt or 
controul (sic) the Right of another: And this is the only Check it ought 
to suffer, and only Bounds it ought to Know. 

This Privilege is so essential to free Government, that the Security 
of Property, and the Freedom of Speech always go together .... Whoever 
would overthrow the Liberty of a Nation, must begin by subduing the 
Freedom of Speech.'® 


At its most fundamental level and in all of its dimensions—personal 
speech, religious convictions, and access to information—the First Amend- 
ment, ratified in 1791, was to place one’s right to “think this or that” beyond 
the reach of government. Although central to the American democratic 
ideal, it was well over one hundred years before the Supreme Court would 
be called upon to decide the limits of First Amendment protected speech. 
It did so in three separate cases in which Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
writing for the majority, established the “clear-and-present-danger’” test 
within the contexts of the Court’s view that freedom of speech could con- 
stitutionally be abridged by legislative action. This test would be broadly 
applied in other cases even though in three dissenting opinions, the first 
in 1919, the other two in 1920, Justice Holmes, along with Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, tried to convince the Court that the clear-and-present-danger 
test had protective value as well. In writing the two 1920 dissent opinions, 
Justice Brandeis protested the Court’s failure to apply the “rule of reason” 
embedded in the clear-and-present-danger test. 

In 1925, without even recognizing the clear-and-present-danger test, 
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the Court, through the Fourteenth Amendment, extended to states the 
First Amendment’s prohibition against speech.’ It did so by admitting 
that the free speech protections of the First Amendment are effective in 
the states by the liberty provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
decision brought the clear-and-present-danger test in conflict with the 
long standing, “reasonable man” standard of judicial review.”° 

By 1937, the conflict between the “clear-and-present-danger” and 
“reasonable man” tests relative to speech was being ameliorated by the 
formulation and application of the “preferred position” standard. Briefly 
stated, the preferred position standard applies to the level of scrutiny of 
any law touching on matters of speech. Under this principle, such laws are 
presumed to be invalid. The burden is on the state to show otherwise. 

Although there was much debate concerning this notion, the Court 
operated as if it were a doctrine of the Court even though the phrase 
“preferred-position” was not used in a decision until 1942.?! The preferred- 
position standard raised the bar considerably in the application of the 
reasonable-man test when civil liberties are at stake. In 1943, Justice 
Jackson applied this standard in writing for the majority in West Virginia 
State Board of Education v. Barnette—the landmark flag salute case noted 
above relative to protecting the individual from the will ofthe majority. But 
the Barnette decision had more profound implications for the argument 
herein. It defined speech as thought within the context of schooling. 

In finding against the state of West Virginia, Justice Jackson, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court in Barnette, stated that, “The compulsory flag 
salute requires affirmation of a belief and an attitude of mind |emphasis 
added].”*" In this regard, speech is first and foremost a mental act (thought) 
before it becomes, if ever, discourse in the form of vocal, written, or other 
expressive acts. The Court reasoned that if the state can force a person 
to commit speech acts, then what is to prevent the state from trying, at 
least, to control a person’s mind. To make it clear that the state had no 
such authority to control a person’s mind, Justice Jackson wrote: 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion [thought] or force citi- 
zens to confess by word or act their faith herein [emphasis added].”° 


In summary, as it stands presently, the Supreme Court still views 
speech as being in a (the) “preferred position” relative to government 
infringement. Regarding the substance of speech, the Court maintains 
that it is, at base, thought, not merely verbal or symbolic in terms of the 
physical senses. These notions are essential when linking speech to the 
particular American democratic form of self government. 
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7.0 Why Is Free Speech So Important 
to the American Democratic Ideals? 


From an analysis of a rich line of court decisions and other sources 
Frederick Schauer, a noted philosopher of law, describes two dominant 
themes relative to First Amendment free speech decisions. Freedom of 
speech is essential for (1) seeking “truth,” and (2) for preserving democ- 
racy. Schauer summarizes the seeking “truth” theme as: 


Open discussion, free exchange of ideas, freedom of enquiry, and free- 
dom to criticize, so the argument goes, are necessary conditions for the 
effective functioning of the process of searching for truth. Without this 
freedom we are said to be destined to stumble blindly between truth 
and falsehood. With it we can identify truth and reject falsity in any 
area of human enquiry. .. . The argument therefore presupposes that 
the advance of knowledge is good for society.” 


Schauer summarizes the theme that free speech is essential for democ- 
racy as: 


a necessary component of a society premised on the assumption that the 
population at large is sovereign. This political [emphasis in the original] 
basis for a principle of freedom of speech leads to a position of prominence 
under the argument for speech relating to public affairs, and even more 
prominence for criticism of governmental officials and policies. Such free- 
dom is held to be necessary for two purposes. First, freedom of speech is 
crucial in providing the sovereign electorate with the information it needs 
to exercise its sovereign power, and to engage in the deliberative process 
requisite to the intelligent use of that power. Second, freedom to criticize 
makes possible holding governmental officials, as public servants, properly 
accountable to their masters, the population at large [the People]. 


Both themes argue that free speech is a means not an end. The no- 
tions that freedom of speech is essential in the search of “truth” and for 
democracy to function are not only complementary, they are essentially 
intertwined in the Founders intention relative to fulfilling the American 
democratic ideals and preserving the Republic. Freedom of speech is 
essential to a dynamic “marketplace of ideas,” the notion popularized 
by justices Holmes, Brandeis, Frankfurter, and Learned Hand (1924-51 
U.S. Court of Appeals Second Circuit).”® 

Ifthe primary purpose of public education is to prepare students to even- 
tually assume the primary political office of citizen, and freedom of speech 
is important for fostering a “marketplace of ideas” in order for a democratic 
government of the People to maintain, then how are ideas fostered in public 
schools? The Courts had much to say about this regarding the responsi- 
bilities and rights of teachers relative to citizenship knowledge. 
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8.0 What Purposes Do Teachers Serve 
in American Public Education? 


In 1967, the United States Supreme Court overturned Adler in Key- 
ishian v. Board of Regents. Justice Brennan, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, said: 


Our Nation is deeply committed to safeguarding academic freedom 
which is of transcendent value to all of us and not merely to the teach- 
ers concerned. That freedom is therefore a special concern of the First 
Amendment, which does not tolerate laws that cast a pall of ortho- 
doxy over the classroom [emphasis added]. “The vigilant protection of 
constitutional freedoms is nowhere more vital than in the community 
of American schools.” (Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, 81 S.Ct. 247, 5 
L.Ed.2d 231 (1960). ...) The classroom is peculiarly the “marketplace of 
ideas.” The Nation’s future depends upon leaders trained through wide 
exposure to the robust exchange of ideas which discovers truth “out of 
a multitude of tongues, [rather] than through any kind of authoritative 
selection [emphasis added].”’ 


In 1969, delivering the opinion for the appellants in Tinker v. Des 
Moines Independent Community School District,in which the two Tinker 
children were suspended from school for wearing black arm bands to 
protest the Vietnam war, Justice Abe Fortas made clear that 


[i]t can hardly be argued that either students or teachers shed their 
constitutional rights to freedom of speech or expression at the school- 
house gate.”® 


Concerning the power of the state to promote only “officially” sanc- 
§ I I , 3 
tioned “sentiments,” Justice Fortas noted: 


In our system, state-operated schools may not be enclaves of totalitarian- 
ism. School officials do not possess absolute authority over their students. 
Students in school as well as out of school are “persons” under our Consti- 
tutions. They possess fundamental rights that the State must respect, just 
as they must respect their obligations to the State. In our system, students 
may not be regarded as closed-circuit recipients of only that which the State 
chooses to communicate. They may not be confined expressions of those 
sentiments that are officially approved |emphasis added].”° 


9.0 Can Government Constitutionally Impose Limits 
on the Free Speech Rights of Students? 


Freedom of speech is not an absolute right. If the state can show 
that it has a substantive need to restrict speech, then the Court could 
rule consistent with the restriction. (The well-known example: One can 
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be prosecuted for shouting fire in a crowded theater if, in fact, there is 
no fire.) There are appropriate examples of substantive justification for 
limiting a student’s free speech rights in public schools. For example, in 
1970 in Guzik v. Drebus the question before the United States Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, declared that the East Cleveland School District, 
had a substantive justification for enforcing a longstanding, informal 
rule against the wearing of“... buttons, emblems, or other insignia on 
school property during school hours unless these emblems or insignia 
are related to a school activity” (as summarized by the Court).*® Other 
commonly known Supreme Court decisions in such cases as Bethel 
School District No. 403 v. Fraser (1986)*! and Hazelwood School District 
v. Kuhlmeier (1988)* also illustrate how the state’s substantive justifi- 
cation interests in limiting speech rights functions. An important case 
alone this line is Board of Education, Island Trees Union Free School 
District No. 26 v. Pico (1982). 

In Pico, a case dealing with the removal of books from school librar- 
ies, the Court recognized that “... there is a legitimate and substantial 
community interest in promoting respect for authority and traditional 
values be they social, moral, or political. At the same time, however, we 
have necessarily recognized that the discretion of the State and local 
school boards in matters of education must be.”*’ The question the Court 
answered in Pico was whether or not the School Board, acting in a man- 
ner that comported with the imperatives of the First Amendment, had 
a sustainable substantive interest in removing books from the school 
library. The Court concluded that the “. . . First Amendment rights of 
students may be directly and sharply impaired by the removal of the 
books... .”*4 Important for the argument against standardized tests is 
what the Court went on to say in its Pico opinion: 


The State may not, consistently (sic) with the spirit of the First Amend- 
ment, contract the spectrum of available knowledge {emphasis added]. 
.. [The right to receive information and ideas] is an inherent corollary 
of the right of free speech and press that are explicitly guaranteed by 
the Constitution .. .* 


The argument in this article is that standardized tests of knowledge 
inherently “contract the spectrum of available knowledge.” 


implications 


If politics is the allocation of values and resources in a society, and 
policy being the rules and conditions for the allocation, then in a demo- 
cratic society, at least, the legitimacy of the rules and conditions ought 
to be grounded in principles universally acceptable to the governed. In 
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the United States, these principles are embodied in the two Founding 
documents, both politically radical for their time. In Western societies, 
from at least the ancient Greeks, when Xenophon tried to rehabilitate 
Socrates, until the Declaration of Independence in 1776, political au- 
thority relative to governance principles was generally attributed to a 
transcendent logos, most often of divine origin.*° But, through the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, the Founders excluded any officially 
sanctioned appeals to a transcendent logos, especially one authorized by a 
“God” or gods. Both the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
are linguistic contrivances, particular arrangements of graphic symbols, 
graphemes, arrangements of words (signifiers) originating from mere 
human thought (that which signifiers can never exactly signify). If not 
from a transcendent logos, then upon what authority do the words of the 
Founding documents signify “Truth”? In short, on what authority did the 
Founders, mere earth-bound thinking beings, create a new nation? 

The rules and conditions of self-governance are found in the Con- 
stitution, which is essentially a written contract of rules and conditions 
of governance entered into by a body politic which, in turn, derives its 
political authority from the Declaration of Independence. The authority 
for this declaration came not from any higher authority (transcendent 
or human), but from the body politic constituted as the “People.”*’ In 
this regard, the Constitution serves as a master, a “transcendent” code 
of governance principles and their concomitant imperatives, a logos. The 
Supreme Court has recognized the transcendent nature and function 
of the Constitution. Regarding at least the First Amendment, in Pico, 
Justice Brennan writing for the Court said: 


[Wle have necessarily recognized that the discretion of the States and 
local school boards in matters of education must be exercised in a 
manner that comports with the transcendent imperatives of the First 
Amendment [emphasis added]. . . .*° 


But being “transcendent” does not mean that the words of the 
Constitution are sui generis in that they have only an absolute binary 
true/false character. The political philosopher Hannah Arendt illustrates 
this by contrasting the American notion of authority with that of Rome: 
“In Rome the function of authority was political, and it consisted of giv- 
ing advice, while in the American republic the function of authority is 
legal, and it consists of interpretation [my emphasis].”*? Consequently, 
taken literally, to say that the United States is “a nation of laws, not of 
men,” is an oxymoron. This is so unless there is actually a set of laws 
that transcends human subjectivity, not left to interpretation; thus, as 
defined in the Founding documents, the United States is a nation of 
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human-made structures, the characters of which are in a constant state 
of interpretation, of critique. This is the raison d’état, the essence of the 
American democracy, the bane of totalitarianism. Interpretation in this 
sense requires that judgments be made relative to prescriptions ofjustice 
upon which the legitimacy of laws presumably rests, the Constitution. 
But after the adoption of the Constitution, and since at least the early 
1800s when the work of Aldophe Quetelet entered the fledgling social 
sciences, a new authority inexorably displaced human judgment in 
the interpretation of human-made laws relative to social stratification 
(e.g., justifying the social arrangements of slaves and women). The new 
authority is present day Modern thought. 

Since Kant brought it to a level of intellectual legitimacy, Modern 
thought, in the name of “science,” or more accurately, masquerading as 
science, has increasingly assumed for itself a transcendent, ubjective 
Ding an sich “thing-in-itself,” character of authority. The “experts” who 
advise education policymakers are experts only because they, in effect, 
self-ordain themselves through a dialectical process of legitimacy that 
only poorly mimics that of the natural sciences. In doing so, they have 
magnanimously assumed the role of the archon of Pedagogy itself. For 
example, the following statement is from a U.S. government sponsored 
publication directed at teachers. 


Science .. .with its conception of publicly verifiable knowledge, actually 
democratizes [emphasis in the original] knowledge. It frees practitioners 
and researchers from slavish dependence on authority." 


The statement is both inaccurate and dangerous. It is inaccurate because 
the knowledge they purported to have “discovered” is not in the least 
publicly verifiable. Just because the “knowledge” is reported to the pub- 
lic does not mean that the public is qualified as is the experts’ claim of 
authority to verify the knowledge. The statement is dangerous because 
while it promises to free practitioners [teachers] from “slavish dependence 
on authority,” it imposes upon teachers the hegemonic authority of self- 
proclaimed experts. When governments transfer pedagogical authority 
from teachers to experts (in particular, those in the multi-billion-dollar 
testing industry), then teachers are legally required to dutifully carry out 
the “scientifically” determined prescriptions of the “experts”—or else. 
This is not to argue that what the experts proclaim is bad or good for 
students. The problem is that it is proclaimed “good” from knowledge that 
might have been “discovered” from arguably faulty a priori assumptions, 
masked as “construct validity.” Ifthe pedagogical techniques recommend 
by the experts in the name of science, of “Truth” itself, are worthy, they 
ought to be able to stand on their own worthiness after being tried in 
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the caldron of long-term practice. Anyone even vaguely familiar with 
the history of pedagogical theory and innovation is aware that most, if 
not all, claims of universal certainty (qualifying as standard knowledge) 
prove to be ephemeral at best. 

To define what counts as standard knowledge presupposes that 
knowledge is, in fact, definable in an objective, rational-empirical sense; 
that it must somehow be sanctioned by a transcendent, god-like entity, or 
be self-evident, natural. This has posed a problem for humankind since 
the beginning of the establishment of social order. Although there have 
been many throughout history who proclaimed to have discovered the 
ultimate epistemology, there is still considerable debate (heterogeneity of 
thought) on just what might constitute Truth. The political philosopher 
Francis Fukuyama even went so far as to proclaim the end of History 
itself because humankind has finally found that the notion of “free 
markets” is the essence of “Truth” that fully determines and explains 
modern social structures.*! As outlandish as Fukuyama’s conclusions 
might have appeared to many (myself included), he had a considerable 
following in the current neo-conservative movement. He has since been 
in the process of rehabilitating himself somewhat. 

If public education is essential for preparing children for the role 
of citizen, the primary political office, then why must issues relative 
to “truth” as speech be central to American public education policy? 
Newton Edwards provides us with a succinct answer to this question 
in his summary of why American public education is so important to 
government: “Public education is not merely a function of government; 
it is of government [emphasis added].”*” This being the case, then what 
ought to be the character of knowledge for citizenship education? 

“Truth” is by definition absolute, no “almost” here, no interpreta- 
tions, pure certainty in all its glory. As argued herein, standardized tests 
of knowledge imply that there is a “Truth” relevant to each question on 
each test. By mandating that public schools use such tests, the State 
takes sides in the truth wars that humankind has been engaged in since 
recorded history and that the Constitution forbids. Consequently, citizen- 
ship knowledge in the United States, at least, cannot be “standardized” 
thought. Citizenship knowledge must be that knowledge necessary for a 
citizen to ask questions so that informed judgments can be made relative 
to maintaining the delicate balance between the People and the self. In 
short, the fundamental nature of public education knowledge must lead 
to critique. Perhaps because critique was linked to Marx, and Marx to 
the dark prospects of global communism, critique became demonized 
within the American psych for fear of weakening the stability of exist- 
ing social, economic, and political structures. If this is in fact the case, 
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then it is unfortunate because the fear of what critique might uncover 
prevents both students and teachers from performing their proper role 
as social critics. But this fear is unfounded. In this regard, commenting 
on the notion of critique as a legacy of Marxism, Derrida notes that 


Now, if there is a spirit of [critique] . . . it is not only the critical ideal 
or a questioning stance ....It is even more a certain emancipatory . 
. . affirmation, a certain experience of the promise that one can try to 
liberate from any dogmatics and even from any metaphysico-religious 
determination ....To break with the “party line” or with some form of 
the State ...does not mean to give up every form of practice or effective 
organization. It is exactly the contrary ...* 
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More than a half-century after the McCarthy era, allegations of 
witch-hunts, blacklists, and indoctrination have returned to academia. 
Politicians, student groups, and David Horowitz’s Academic Bill of Rights 
“~ampaign have sought legislative control of university curricula and 
policy.' Political scrutiny of “indoctrination” has caused universities to 
rescind invitations to controversial speakers such as Ward Churchill 
and Michael Moore. Twenty-four state legislatures have introduced bills 
ostensibly to protect students from the liberal orthodoxy that pervades 
college classrooms.” Although the McCarthy era and today both are 
marked by attempts to restrict academic freedom and identify danger- 
ous intellectuals, this paper cautions against describing contemporary 
events as the “new McCarthyism.”* 

The McCarthy era offers no definitive guideposts for interpreting 
or addressing current circumstances.’ The limited lessons of history 
derive from context and consequences rather than the repetition of 
events.° The 1951 Ohio State censorship controversy adds to contem- 
porary discussions of academic freedom by highlighting the interaction 
of university policy and public controversy. The anti-communist fervor 
and political turmoil of the early 1950s triggered local protests and the 
University’s decision to screen all campus speakers after a controversial 
guest lecturer triggered local protests. But recent publications, such as 
the American Association of University Professors report “Academic 
Freedom and Outside Speakers” and Horowitz’s The Professors: The 101 
Most Dangerous Academics in America, reflect ongoing struggles over 
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political and cultural control of higher education that extend beyond a 
specific historical era.® 

By illustrating the role of local and national publicity, state political 
intervention, and university policy, the events at Ohio State underscore 
the importance of avoiding both “political amnesia” in the history of 
higher education and superficial comparisons with McCarthyism.’ The 
tentative lesson this history offers is faculty responsibility to intervene 
in the corporatization of higher education and deteriorating community 
relationships. 

The Ohio State University Trustees’ 1951 attempt to control the 
selection of campus speakers lasted only three months. The fact that a 
two-day visit by a progressive educator could produce heated controversy 
and a change in University policy speaks to a powerful confluence of 
political and bureaucratic interests. The board ruling would not have 
occurred without the joint pressure of the Governor’s inquiry, hostile 
newspaper editorials, and letters of protest. The initial ruling, the subse- 
quent clarifications by OSU President Bevis, and the eventual repeal of 
the requirement can be read as a continually shifting response to public 
sentiment. The changes in the President’s position paralleled the spread 
of publicity surrounding the ruling from the supportive local press to 
the more critical reports that appeared later. The events at Ohio State 
illustrate how government intervention and negative newspaper cover- 
age escalated a politically unpopular lecture series into an indictment 
of a state university. 


Harold Rugg and the “Frontier Thinkers” 


Harold Rugg already had a reputation for controversy when the 
College of Education graduate student association invited him to be 
the annual Boyd Bode lecturer. In the 1930s, Rugg and other Teachers 
College faculty such as John Childs, George Counts, and John Dewey 
represented the core of the social reconstructionist wing of the progressive 
education movement. For the reconstructionists, changing schools was 
crucial to transforming the outdated social structures they perceived as 
individualistic and profit-driven.* The movement’s journal, The Social 
Frontier, became a forum for the American left intelligentsia’s debates 
over collectivism, class conflict, and the failings of laissez-faire capital- 
ism. While social reconstructionism in general made little impact on 
schools’ daily practice, Rugg’s social studies textbook series brought 
critical reflection of the status quo to students across the country. By 
1940, 5,500,000 copies of the textbooks were being used in over five 
thousand school systems.° 
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The trajectory of Rugg’s career mirrored the rise and fall of the 
progressive education movement that he helped shape. The progressive 
movement and the popularity of Rugg’s work both grew throughout the 
1920s and 1930s only to suffer a dramatic drop in public support in the 
early 1940s. Attacks on progressive education as unpatriotic and favoring 
pedagogical “frills” over subject-centered approaches increased in the 
years prior to World War II. Rugg and other progressive educators came 
under attack in the changing political climate of the late 1930s and 1940s. 
Publications such as Progressive Education is REDucation and The Red 
Network: A Who’s Who of Radicalism for Patriots depicted progressive 
educators and the Teachers College “Frontier thinkers” as communist 
sympathizers. Rugg’s work at Teachers College and his influential textbook 
series made him an obvious target for Hearst newspapers, The American 
Legion, and Daughters of the American Revolution campaigns against 
anti-Americanism in schools.’ In 1940, the American Legion Magazine 
published “Treason in the Textbooks,” which accused the Rugg textbook 
series of advocating Socialism and undermining students’ faith in Ameri- 
can democracy.'! Critics objected to their critical content (for example, 
dealing with issues such as inequalities in the distribution of wealth in 
the United States) as well as the social studies framework. For curriculum 
traditionalists, the merging of 
history, geography, and civics Tye Peecder TF ; 
into social studies was “intel- acil oar yreacth tactece thas the Ame 
lectually fuzzy” and failed to cnn Inge at Inte: Pas felioed 
instill patriotism.” Rugg’s 
“subversive” textbooks blinded 
students from the truth of the 
“American Way of Life.” Nega- 
tive publicity about the series 
and progressive education 
plummeted sales and ended 
the series’ publication by the 
mid-1940s. In one extreme 
case, parents and community 
members disposed of the text- 
books in a bonfire.'® 

Rugg responded to his 
critics with the publication of 
That Man May Understand in 
1941. A mixture of personal The american Lemon Jdogacine 
intellectual history, loyalty sephaniia TSH 
testimony, and educational 
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philosophy, the book refuted criticisms of his textbooks and confronted 
those who manipulated his words for political gain. Rugg was a vocal 
critique of the censorship and red-baiting that occurred in the name 
of patriotism. Deploring what he saw as a “period of social hysteria 
and witch-hunting,” his book analyzed the cycles of social conflict and 
censorship.'* Rugg’s analysis of the recurring nature of periods of social 
hysteria foretold what would occur at Ohio State University a decade 
later. The processes Rugg described in 1941—the role of the media, 
quoting out of context, and the power of a vocal minority—would shape 
the events of 1951." 


The Public Response: “Of All People, Why Rugg?” 


The domestic political upheaval of Cold War America amplified 
public distrust of Harold Rugg’s educational philosophies. Local news- 
paper editorials and letters published after his visit rarely mentioned 
the content of his campus talks; few seemed to know or care what was 
actually said during the course of the Boyd Bode lecture series. At issue 
was Ohio State’s invitation to a scholar with dubious loyalties. 

An inflammatory editorial in the Columbus Ohio State Journal, titled 
“Of All People, Why Rugg?” established the tone for other newspaper 
attacks that soon followed. The editorial described Rugg as “the author 
of the notorious Rugg school textbooks which seek to indoctrinate school 
children with Socialism.” It selectively quotes from his textbook series 
without mention of the recent lectures. The author’s concern extends 
beyond Rugg to a larger suspicion of the political leanings of the Uni- 
versity and the College of Education. The column closes by calling for 
an examination of the education faculty with a “searching eye” and an 
investigation into whether a “Rugg cult” existed as OSU."® Five days 
later, the Ohio State Journal published a second editorial that used the 
ominous image of a “subversive teacher” who can “plant a lot of poison- 
ous seeds in the minds of pupils.” The editorial ends with the question: 
“Is there a cunning little educational Politburo functioning behind the 
scenes on the campus at Ohio State University?”"’ 

The vast majority of local newspapers’ editorials and readers’ let- 
ters criticized using freedom of speech as a pretext for sedition. For one 
editor, academic freedom was a “much-abused principle which has been 
invoked so frequently to cover offenses which do not merit protection.” 
Similarly, a letter to an Ohio State University trustee stated, “We can’t 
let our principles of free speech blind us to the danger of those who 
would undermine the faith of our sons and daughters in the American 
System!”!* These sentiments were captured graphically a week later in 
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a cartoon which depicted freedom of speech as a smokescreen providing 
cover for a “leftist” teacher (bearded a la Lenin) restraining a blindfolded 
student in a stockade labeled “subversive teachings.””° Ifone removed the 
references to communism, this cartoon from 1951 could fit easily with 
current political commentary on liberal professors’ ideological control 
of higher education. 

The prevalence of negative views of academic freedom in the local 
press was a key factor in the Board of Trustees’ and President Bevis’ ac- 
tions.”' Bevis’ writings before the flood of public criticism were generally 
supportive of academic freedom. In a letter to the Honorable Charles 
Kettering, Bevis tentatively defends the right ofa variety of perspectives 
to be heard on campus. Although he regarded the invitation to Rugg as 
evidence of “poor judgment,” Bevis claimed “within the bounds of loyalty 
to the Government, considerable latitude of expression must be allowed 
on a university campus.”” In a matter of weeks, this earlier acceptance 
of diversity of opinions as a component of University life disappears 
from the President’s correspondence. 

The press would once again play a crucial role in galvanizing local 
opinion against Rugg. His 1940 experience with the power of one article 
“to alter the mood of the people...and result in censorship” reoccurred 
in the 1951 Ohio newspaper coverage.”* Community groups and local 
and state newspapers quickly picked up on the Ohio State Journal’s 
editorial on the University’s supposed tolerance toward radicals and 
anti-Americanism. Significantly, the editorials fueled public anger rather 
than reflecting existing protests. At the time of the initial editorial, the 
newspaper had received only three letters on Rugg’s appearance. After 
the Ohio State Journal and the Columbus Dispatch published several 
negative editorials, both the University office and local newspapers re- 
ceived numerous letters. Many reiterated the exact phrases of the original 
editorials (e.g., looking at the faculty with a “searching eye”). As with 
other higher education controversies during the Cold War, newspaper 
themes quickly became “part of official rhetoric.”™ 

State politicians and University administration could not stay silent 
in the face of rapidly escalating negative publicity. Governor Lausche’s 
failure to support OSU and his well-publicized call for the Rugg matter 
to be “checked into” signaled state support for University accountability. 
The University response did not seek to counter the tide of public and 
political criticism that had placed it policies under scrutiny. Less than 
two months after Rugg’s campus visit, the Board of Trustees passed a 
resolution requiring that all speakers be cleared through the office of 
the University President. In revoking this area of faculty responsibility, 
the Board set clear limits on allowable academic speech. 
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The Board of Trustees finds that the invitation extended to Dr. Harold 
G. [sic] Rugg” was not in accord with the traditions and objectives of 
the Ohio State University, and such action is hereby condemned. In 
order to avoid recurrence of such an unfortunate incident the Board of 
Trustees has adopted a rule requiring that all speakers appearing on 
the campus shall be cleared through the President’s office. The function 
of the University is teaching, not indoctrination. The University must 
not be used as an agency of un-American propaganda.” 


Quickly dubbed the “gag rule” in the press, the policy required faculty 
members to submit a form, countersigned by the college dean, at least ten 
days prior to a speaker’s appearance on campus. The form required bio- 
graphical details on a proposed speaker and justification for the invitation 
to speak on campus. The Board furthermore gave credence to questions 
about faculty politics by saying it would “continue its study of teaching 
methods in several departments and colleges of the University.””’ 


The OSU College of Education: 
A “Cunning Little Educational Politburo” 


Public concerns about the “the general trend of teaching on the Cam- 
pus” later focused specifically on the College of Education. As overseers 
of the professional development of future teachers, education faculty 
could influence students in the public schools, thereby exponentially 
extending the “Rugg cult” beyond the College of Education. Many saw the 
College’s invitation to Rugg as evidence of the “indoctrination” of future 
teachers who would go on to infiltrate the public schools.”* An editorial 
in the Columbus Dispatch described the Rugg visit as a long awaited 
opportunity for action: “Dr. Rugg was merely the catalyst who helped 
to crystallize a general community opinion—which has been working 
up over a period of years—that it is high time the taxpayers found out 
what sort of indoctrination the men and women who are to teach their 
children in future years are receiving at Ohio State University.” 

Tensions between the community and higher education were not 
specific to Columbus, Ohio. The atmosphere of suspicion the editor de- 
scribed could have applied to hundreds of cities across the United States. 
The second Red Scare, particularly during the height of McCarthyism, 
amplified existing concerns about the role of educators in reinforcing 
prevailing social and political norms. J.B. Matthews, former director of 
a Senate investigating subcommittee, claimed in 1953 that: “For more 
than seventeen years, the Communist Party of the United States has put 
forth every effort to infiltrate the teaching profession of this country. In 
this endeavor to corrupt the teachers of youth, the agents of the Kremlin 
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have been remarkable successful, especially among the professors in our 
colleges and universities.”*° Alarmist reports such as Matthews’s fueled the 
implementation of loyalty oath requirements, investigations of instruc- 
tors’ political affiliations, and created an environment of intimidation.*! 
Parents and patriotic organizations had previously complained that 
colleges of education and their “progressive” methods promoted atheism 
and undermined parental authority and traditional values. Politicians, 
newspapers, and private groups such as the American Legion capital- 
ized on such fears by presenting anti-intellectualism and the backlash 
against progressive education as a form of patriotism. It took little to 
convince worried citizens that educators and progressive methods were 
the weak points in the American fight against communism.*” 

The University administration made no effort to defend the College 
of Education against mounting accusations.* In fact, President Bevis 
contributed to the transformation of the Rugg controversy into a broader 
indictment of the College of Education. In a July 21 letter to the Trustees, 
Bevis described the invitation to Rugg as a “minor issue” compared to the 
“major issue [of] the curricular content and teaching approach in courses 
given to prospective teachers...It concerns, as I sense it, the economic, 
social and political predilections, if any, which manifest themselves in 
the courses and the teaching.” The Executive Committee of the College 
of Education questioned the administration’s failure to issue a state- 
ment in defense of the College of Education. The committee’s letter also 
included excerpts of some of the more egregious accusations against the 
College of Education.* Bevis, of course, was aware of the editorials and 
the many public letters of complaint against the College of Education. If 
he had defended the College, however, the President would have lost an 
opportunity for containing the damage to Ohio State’s reputation. 

President Bevis capitalized upon the College’s precarious position in his 
negotiations with University Trustees, politicians, and faculty representa- 
tives of the College of Education. In a letter to the Dean of the College of 
Education, Bevis urges the College to provide “wholehearted co-operation” or 
risk further disassociation from the rest of the University. Bevis wrote: 


Although it is a bit obscured by the concern of and for the entire Uni- 
versity, there is an easily discernible trend of opinion toward isolating 
the College of Education and leaving it eventually to bear the brunt 
of public opinion. This trend in my judgment will be accentuated by 
defensive utterances and the ultimate consequence is not good to 
contemplate.* 


Despite these warnings, the College proceeded to defend its actions and 
protest the imposition of the speaker-screening requirement. 
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On October 2, 1951, the Faculty of the College of Education resolved 
that the Board’s speaker rule was an “infringement of the principles 
of faculty responsibility and of freedom of learning and teaching.” The 
statement also included a request that the Conference Committee of the 
Teaching Staff and the Faculty Council respond to the Board’s action.*© 
The Board’s disregard for academic freedom and faculty prerogative 
in choosing speakers reflected a larger shift in power within American 
universities. Administrators’ decisions amplified the increasingly cen- 
tralized authority that characterized the post World War II university. 
Departmental autonomy that had previously dominated interfered with 
the university’s efforts to develop new forms of patronage and expand 
research efforts. Ohio State’s decision to remove speaker approval from 
a faculty responsibility to the president’s office was an example of a 
national erosion of faculty power and departmental autonomy.*’ 

Lowen notes that the Red Scare underscored that administrators, 
not faculty, had ultimate control of university affairs.** The fight against 
subversion of American democracy was an expedient means for admin- 
istrators to test the limits of their authority. In one correspondence, 
President Bevis acknowledged the need for diplomacy in increasing 
the role of the administration while preserving the pride of faculty. He 
wrote of the “sensivenesses” [sic] of faculty and their desire to be “asked” 
rather than “told.”** The O.S.U. administration did eventually dismantle 
the speaker-screening rule. The capitulation was not to faculty, however, 
but to public opinion. 


Defending Academic Freedom: The National Response 


Growing national attention strengthened Ohio State faculty’s case 
against the speaker-screening policy. By November, newspapers and 
national organizations were registering their opposition to the Ohio 
State “gag rule.” On November 10, 1951, the Council for the American 
Association of University Professors adopted a brief statement expressing 
its opposition to the actions of the OSU Trustees and affirming its own 
adherence to principles of free speech.*° The November 15 issue of the 
Ohio State alumni magazine included opposition from organizations such 
as the Ohio Council of Churches, the University Religious Council, and 
the Ohio CIO Council.*! William Kilpatrick condemned the University 
in a feature article in the New York Times for embracing “totalitarian 
methods.”*” The majority opinion in the national press was that the “gag 
rule” was a threat to American liberty and academic freedom. 

At the November 12 Board of Trustees meeting Bevis offered an in- 
terpretation of the initial ruling in accordance with the “administrative 
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discretion vested in him by the board.”*’ This interpretation narrowed 
the scope of the speaker clearance ruling by exempting the following: 
speakers invited to classes, heads of religious foundations recognized 
by the university, and speakers at meetings held on campus but invited 
by off-campus organizations. Although this represented a small reduc- 
tion in the breadth of the screening rule, as well as a concession to the 
growing public criticism, this interpretation left untouched the core of 
the ruling and the larger issue of faculty control. 

This first reinterpretation of the screening rule did, however, mark 
the beginning of a change in University administration rhetoric. While 
earlier statements concerning free speech stated that the University would 
not be used as a platform for Communist ideas, later correspondence fo- 
cused on the administrative, rather than ideological, aspects of screening 
speakers. In several letters written in early December, President Bevis 
stressed that the policy was not about right or wrong, academic freedom 
or lack thereof. Instead he described it as an issue of bureaucratic orga- 
nization—the need for “a plan or pattern” in the determination of subject 
matter, teaching appointments and, of course, speakers.“ 

President Bevis issued the second and final interpretation of the 
speaker rule at the December 10, 1951 Board meeting. Bevis underscored 
the need for a “plan or pattern” in the invitation of speakers while offering 
to repair what had become a public relations disaster for the University. 
Although officially labeled an interpretation of the speaker rule, this 
final resolution in effect dismantled any clearance requirements. The 
Board unanimously approved procedures by which: 


The responsibility for initiating an invitation to an individual to speak 
on the campus or under University auspices and the determination of 
the fitness of such an individual to speak under such circumstances is 
now and has always been primarily a faculty responsibility subject to 
University administrative procedures. If a faculty member proposes to 
have someone speak on the campus or under University auspices and 
there exists a doubt as measured by generally accepted standards as to 
whether the proposed action would be in the best and over-all interest 
of the University, appropriate action through channels shall be initiated 
by the faculty concerned.** 


The resolution then called for an establishment of a Committee on Evalu- 
ation, chaired by the President, which would be consulted in any cases of 
potentially questionable speakers forwarded by individual faculty. 

The content of the publicity so central to the Board’s actions reflected 
the political tensions of 1950s America. The administrations’ capitulation 
to this publicity, however, was part of a larger trend of corporatization 
that moves beyond the context of the Cold War. Over three decades 
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before Rugg’s visit to Ohio State, Thorstein Veblen pointed to competi- 
tion among university departments for resources, erasure of differences 
between undergraduate and graduate education, and the primacy of a 
narrow vocational pragmatism as consequences of the growing influence 
of businesses over higher education.*® Recent works including The Knowl- 
edge Factory: Dismantling the Corporate University, The University in 
Ruins, and Higher Education for the Public Good: Emerging Voices from 
A National Movement document the rapid escalation of universities’ and 
colleges’ dependence on businesses and private foundations for funding.” 
Since Veblen’s era, universities’ dependence business and foundation 
funding has exponentially grown along with administrative dominance. 
One can see striking parallels between Bill Readings’s critique of the 
rhetoric of “excellence” in the contemporary university and the OSU 
Board of Trustees’ justification of their final “interpretation” of the rul- 
ing in terms of administrative procedures. In both cases, the seemingly 
neutral language of structure obscures expansion of administrative 
control. The Board’s justification of their involvement in the selection 
of speakers based on the importance of having a “plan or pattern” is a 
compelling example of the strategic use of bureaucratic rhetoric. 

The January 14 Board meeting to close the Rugg affair focused on “how 
better to present to the public the University, its personnel, its facilities, and 
its accomplishments.” The Rugg case seemed to impress upon the Board not 
the importance of academic freedom but the necessity of a highly controlled 
system of public relations suitable to the modern (business) university: 
“It is obvious that our approaches are not to one but to many publics and 
that the method in each case ought to be adapted to the major end sought. 
Certain ends can be obtained through general publicity; others require ‘rifle 
shooting rather than shotgun shooting.”“* The Rugg controversy ended as 
a lesson in strategic image management rather than a discussion of the 
rights and responsibilities of academic freedom. 


Conclusion 


The politics of Cold War anti-communism were at the forefront of the 
trustees’1951 speaker-screening rule. Ohio State’s decision came during 
the summer Schrecker later described as the height of “McCarthyist 
furor.”** Events such as the USSR’s first nuclear detonation in 1949 
and North Korea’s invasion of South Korea in 1950 exacerbated fears 
of communist attempts to overthrow the United States government. 
McCarthy exploited these external threats to garner public and political 
backing for his search to uncover communists in the State Department 
and entertainment industries. 
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The national focus on infiltration of U.S. institutions included scru- 
tiny of colleges and universities. Many of the authors of editorials and 
letters to Ohio State emphasized their vigilance over patriotism and the 
American way of life. One letter to President Bevis evokes Armageddon 
in its passionate support of the speaker-screening policy: “When it gets 
to where we have make excuses and appeasements for upholding the 
principles that have made America what it is, then God help us all to a 
speedy and complete annihilation.” 

The graduate students invitation to Rugg exacerbated existing concerns 
about the University’s rejection of mainstream beliefs and traditional val- 
ues. As described in the Ohio State University Monthly, Rugg was merely 
a symbol whose appearance “ignited the smoldering public apprehension 
as to what is really going on in intellectual levels all over the country.” 
Many regarded colleges and universities as elitist promulgators of ex- 
treme political and social views. Even more troubling was the perception 
that academic freedom served faculty efforts to undercut national and 
religious faith. A common theme today, as in 1951, is that of taxpayers 
unwittingly funding the indoctrination of students. A 1951 letter to the 
Akron Beacon Journal decried the “intellectual giants” in high schools and 
universities who force their “atheistic beliefs down the throats of students 
at the taxpayer’s expense.””” In 2005, Sen. Larry Mumper (who sponsored 
an Ohio academic bill of rights legislation) asked why legislators should 
fund universities that employ “professors who would send some students 
out in the world to vote against the very public policy that their parents 
have elected us for.”** Both statements speak to perceptions of universities 
as being disconnected from mainstream values. 

In 1951 and today, international and domestic crises influence 
the “cyclical fluctuations” of American anti-intellectualism.** An up- 
surge in political conservatism exacerbated existing conflicts over the 
ideological role of universities. But to describe contemporary events 
as “new McCarthyism” belies the complexity of Cold War politics and 
their historical specificity. Anti-communism was not solely responsible 
for the hostility toward Rugg and the Ohio State University. Similarly, 
current pressure for states to pass an “Academic Bill of Rights” to curb 
perceived campus power of leftist radicals extends beyond Horowitz 
or opportunistic politicians. 

Focusing on politicians’ and community members’ use of short-term 
shifts in political climate to challenge university leadership neglects 
the longer history of community/university conflict. Public objections 
to speakers such as Harold Rugg in 1951 and Ward Churchill in 2005 
reflected fears that academic freedom serves as a “smokescreen” for “of- 
fenses which do not merit protection.” A 1982 national survey found 
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only a slight majority of respondents felt positively toward “free inquiry 
into controversial ideas.” The survey also reported that participants’ 
answers distinguished between “free inquiry” and “academic freedom,” 
which received a more positive rating.*® Respondents in a 2006 telephone 
survey indicated a similar confusion about tenure and its relationships 
to academic freedom. The majority did not think professors holding 
extreme views or who were members of “radical” organization (e.g., the 
Communist Party) as meriting university protection.” While this distrust 
can quickly escalate during periods of political strain, public ambivalence 
about controversy in the classroom and professors’ trustworthiness in 
initiating such discussions are enduring features of town/gown relations. 
Protection of academic freedom needs support beyond the confines of 
higher education. Its future protection of dissent and intellectual ex- 
change depends upon public understanding of the meaning of academic 
freedom and the contributions of higher education to the greater good. 
Unfortunately, rapid corporatization has reinforced public perceptions 
of universities as having abandoned service and education obligations 
in favor of private interests.” 

Decreases in financial resources, competition among universities for 
students, and increasing reliance on grants to support higher education 
have all contributed to the adoption of business management models. 
But assimilating strategies of the for-profit sector prioritizes market 
interests over universities’ social and intellectual obligations.®® The 
rights of students and faculty to invite controversial speakers to cam- 
pus are intertwined with the status of university/community relation. 
Hamilton discusses the breakdown of these relations as a breach of an 
“unwritten social contract” between higher education and those it serves. 
Public support for speakers and curricula that depart from mainstream 
views depends on universities’ fulfilling their societal responsibilities. 
To many, tenure and academic freedom are privileges faculty forfeit 
when private funding and commercial interests take precedence over 
teaching, service, and community involvement.*! Without a foundation 
of community confidence, invoking academic freedom to defend the right 
of controversial speakers confirms the gap between higher education 
and the people it serves. 
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Introduction 


Many argue that Social Studies has “gone wrong” (Leming, Ellington, 
& Porter-Magee, 2003) because student engagement with the subject 
often remains either nothing more than an encounter with the discipline 
of history or a nebulous, content-light, and morally shaky curriculum 
(Alexander, Theisen, Ellington, & Bennett, 2003). Our intent is not to 
enter the fray of controversy over the Social Studies curriculum content 
but rather to concentrate the dialogue on the processes that make it 
possible to guide students to achieve a deeper understanding of the big 
ideas upon which rest the foundational spirit of this school subject. The 
discussion is not a resource for what to do in the classroom on a Monday 
morning but a way to think about how and why it is to be done. We aim 
to present a theoretical exploration of a process that may serve as a 
practical methodology to counter the monotonous and often ineffective 
knowledge transmission techniques found in many Social Studies class- 
rooms. As Thornton noted, such teaching techniques, that rely largely 
on transmission of information, fail to capture student interest and is 
one of the reasons why students often complain that the subject is dull 
and irrelevant to their lives (1991, 2005). The objective of this essay, 
therefore, is to bring about an understanding of the philosophical why 
behind the practical how, and the mandatory what, that is often left 
unexamined in the demands to provide teachers with a strategy that 
they can adapt in their daily teaching. We hope to encourage teacher 
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educators to motivate their students of teaching to become educational 
innovators and replace the priority of content with process, as the key 
to effective learning. 

We outline an argument for the theoretical idea of the Social Studies 
as a reflective process and advance the proposition that the Social Stud- 
ies would do well to adopt hermeneutics as a specific methodology that 
fosters constructed meaning, higher-order thinking, and higher stages 
of moral reasoning. Next, we assign to the Social Studies teacher the 
role of hermeneutic catalyst. 


Part One: The Case for Considering 
Hermeneutic Thought in Social Studies 


During their field experience, many Social Studies teacher candidates 
observe in-service teachers who transmit knowledge and demand that 
their students passively accept it, with little examination as to its truth 
and value either to the individual or to the group, and return it on a 
test that someone else has created. We argue that the ‘Big Ideas’ of the 
Social Studies, such as the concept of change, resonate with a strand of 
Hermeneutics that can act as a strategy that teachers can adopt in order 
to counter the pejorative propensity to simply transmit knowledge and 
thereby encourage their students to question, understand the meaning 
of, and develop empathy with the experiences, people, concepts and 
events they study. 

Hermeneutics is really an ancient discipline that was at first concerned 
with discovering the correct interpretation between several differing ver- 
sions of the same ancient text (Rowan & Reason, 1981, p.132). The Greek 
word hermeios referred to the priest at the Delphic oracle who interpreted 
omens; the more common form of the word hermeneia points back to 
Hermes, the messenger-god, associated with the function of transmuting 
what is beyond human understanding into a form that human intelligence 
can grasp. The whole idea suggests a process of bringing a thing or situ- 
ation from unintelligibility to understanding. Hermes was not a simple 
deliverer of messages, but was an interpreter of the messages he delivered. 
His character interacted with the literal aspects of the message to cre- 
ate meaning. He was the original Hermeneutic catalyst, bringing about a 
meaningful connection between the what, the how and the why. Modern 
Hermeneutics, developed by Heidegger (1953) and Gadamer (1977, 1999), 
is a general philosophy of human understanding and interpretation. The 
work of Schleiermacher (1938/1998) and Dilthey (1989) helped to ground 
it as a methodology of those working in the human sciences. 

Hermeneutics actually foregrounds interpretation; it reads situa- 
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tions, events, phenomena, and attempts to understand what is at play. 
The interpretation causes something to happen, it becomes part of the 
topic being interpreted; in that sense, Hermeneutics is generative and 
on to something. It is concerned with making sense of our lives, with 
human meaning and desire; it asks that the knower bring into play 
their being; it is a circular interplay rather than a linear logic of under- 
standing (Smith, D.G., 1991, p.190). The so-called Hermeneutical circle 
(although a spiral is more appropriate for our purposes) has multiple 
foci: the discovery, articulation, and fulfillment of meaning in the life 
world; the transmission of the meaning; and the transformation of that 
meaning under the conditions of its transmission. Whereas traditional 
Hermeneutics had focused on the text, paying attention to what the 
interpreter was attempting to understand, which was removed from 
the reader by time, location and context; the circular interplay focuses 
on the interpreter’s own a priori. Understanding and interpretation 
become inseparable. What become important are not things or events, 
but their relationships. This Hermeneutic orientation is in contrast 
with the explanatory tradition which “... aims at the construction of 
models with measurable variables, to be accepted or rejected by reason 
of its ability under laboratory circumstances to predict and control the 
causal outcomes of assigned initial conditions” (Heelan, 1998, p. 2). The 
“hermeneutic inquiry of the practical paradigm in [education]curriculum 
today is the act of creating and recovering meaning that enables the 
individual to grow in his or her own niche” (Schubert, 1986, p. 318). 

Gadamer asserts that all understanding results from “the biases of our 
openness to the world. They are simply conditions whereby we experience 
something—whereby what we encounter says something to us” (1977, p. 
9). The Hermeneutic process is a creative endeavor to excavate productive 
questions that originate with the knower. Therefore, society, past and 
present, becomes not only an object of investigation, but “an inexhaustible 
source of possibilities of meaning” (Gadamer, 1977, p. xix). Such work leads 
to understanding that is productive and not merely reproductive. 

The Hermeneutic, interpretive paradigm is built on the negotia- 
tive position: teacher and learner dialogue, emphasize problem-solving 
skills and construct knowledge through interaction. This corresponds 
with the transformative nature of the Social Studies, whose principal 
goals are self-actualization for the learner linked to social change. As 
C. Candlin aptly noted in a lecture on the Living Curriculum: “Such an 
understanding develops the critical and collaborative inquiry process 
involving more problem-posing than problem-solving, challenging teach- 
ers and learners to explain, not just to describe and interpret. Values 
are at the heart of such inquiry” (2004). 
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Most teachers understand that events are often the subjects of 
professional dispute and open to different interpretation by the vari- 
ous disciplinary perspectives that come together in the school subject 
of Social Studies. The Great Depression evokes a different meaning for 
a historian, an economist or a political scientist. This means that the 
interpretation of evidence is an integral part of the study of any event, 
and the economist, the philosopher, the geographer, the political scien- 
tist, and the historian “...together with the here-and-now which forms 
the total body of evidence available to him, is a part of the process he 
is studying, has his own place in that process, and can see it only from 
the point of view at this present moment he occupies within it” (Colling- 
wood, 1946/1994, p. 248). Therefore, we recognize that no interpretation 
is “once and for all...the ‘right interpretation” (Palmer, 1969, p. 252). 

All evidence must be viewed and determined through attention to expe- 
rience, prior knowledge, and thought; each generation must interpret from 
their unique perspective in time. The historical record often contains many 
ongoing debates where the evidence may be contradictory or that two people 
looking at the same evidence reach a different conclusion. This perspective 
on the anomalies and the contradictions found in evidence implies that the 
doing of the Social Studies is not a listing of human facts and events but 
a process of reconstructing a meaning of the events, in light of the context 
of contemporary circumstances and demands of time and history. This is 
needed to bring about an understanding of why these acts and events oc- 
curred. Interpretations vary, and no individual interpretation can generate 
a definite why. This is not the why that pleads for casual explanations, this 
is not the why that is associated with the logic of argument and discourse; 
this is the why that identifies meaning. The aim of the Social Studies is to 
identify and then explore the pros and cons of the various interpretations 
and the various meanings behind the interpretations, which is the result of 
the Hermeneutic activity. Nurturing this skill in students encourages them 
to actively participate in the construction or re-construction of individual 
knowledge surrounding the event. 

When students investigate any event, they need to distinguish be- 
tween the outside and the inside. The causa quad, the outside, refers to 
the circumstance, the cause, the that, associated with the behavior at the 
center of the stage; the acts and events that can be described in terms 
of what happened. The causa ut, the inside, the intention, the cause in 
order that, of the event is described in terms of thought processes that 
are responsible for the acts (why they happened). Never is the concern 
only with the outside or the inside alone (Collingwood, 1946/1994, p. 
213). The true study of an event is the process that has the students 
thinking themselves into the event and into the actions that they select 
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for questioning. The true study of any event lies in finding the processes 
of thought (Collingwood, 1946/1994, p. 215). Finding the processes of 
thought within the event allows students to reveal the powers of their 
own mind and increase self- knowledge. 

Students, with the aid of an elucidative catalyst, a modern Hermes, 
apply the argumentative strategy to an issue raised by the study of an 
event and develop both their knowledge and their active abilities as 
critical thinkers. Such inquiry is essentially a process of questioning 
and it is important to ensure that such elucidation will lead the student 
to a heuristic experience; to an occasion that encourages individuals to 
discover; and to supply the methods which enable them to investigate 
further by themselves. Although, Pattiz (2004) has noted the useful- 
ness of Collingwood’s approach to the general construction of meaning 
in the study of History, its utility for understanding the issues and 
concepts of the larger and more diverse disciplinary content scope of 
the Social Studies curriculum have been largely ignored. The value 
of Collingwood’s scheme for the Social Studies is to serve as a process 
to strengthen students’ decision making ability and is founded on the 
premise that the “knower makes a difference to what is known.” Using 
the scheme, students therefore engage in three processes: (1) analyzing 
and synthesizing the testimonies of different authorities; (2) examining 
the credentials of the authorities; and (3) re-enacting the events of the 
issue in their own consciousness (Collingwood, 1946/1994, pp. 205-334). 
In other words, they recognize the issues inherent in the event, identify 
the positions possible on those issues, pinpoint the values underlying 
any argument and as a reward for these inquiries, earn the right to 
determine the best response. This series of actions is what we recognize 
here, as the Hermeneutic process in the Social Studies. 

Teachers, in their role as catalysts, ask challenging questions and 
require students to give evidence or reasons for their conclusions and 
opinions, and thereby develop the student’s critical thinking abilities and 
critical, inquiring dispositions (Browne & Keeley, 1985). Critical think- 
ing is a thoughtful evaluation of an issue. It does not mean skepticism, 
suspicion or cynicism. To merely doubt is not critical thinking. Although 
questioning is frequently entangled with doubting; a question is not a 
doubt. Doubts do motivate questions and “doubtfulness” is often used 
interchangeably with “questionableness”; but doubting X strictly means 
entertaining a view that not-X is the case, while questioning X means 
aiming at any sort of new interpretation of X. To question is the same 
as thinking (Smith, 8.G., 1992, pp. 129-130). 

Experience must be considered holistically, and not fragmented or 
context free. “Generally, it is only when we reflect on what we are doing, 
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prompted usually by confronting a problem, that we begin to see the 
network of interrelated practices, skills, and habits that supports all of 
our apparently simple everyday actions” (Packer, 1985, p. 1083). This 
means that the actions of individuals and society, studied by students 
must be made problematic. In the Hermeneutic paradigm, “[t]ruth is 
a matter of consensus among informed and sophisticated constructors, 
not correspondence with an objective reality” (Guba & Lincoln, 1989, p. 
44), and the concern is with understanding the nature of the constructed 
reality from multiple perspectives, emphasizing the roles of culture, 
gender, and a deep immersion in context. 

The present emphasis in the curriculum requirements for all school 
subjects on diversity (cultural, instructional, or otherwise) is in fact crying 
out for a form of Hermeneutical methodology grounded in true dialogue. 
The idea of dialogue is a contrast to the ‘written debate’ or position paper 
that is the focus of high school Social Studies instruction, whose main 
objective is to get students ready for the high stakes test. Debate seeks 
to convince; dialogue seeks to create understanding. Such methodology 
enhances the goals of diversity in the area of democratic education; stu- 
dent knowledge becomes important as a way of confirming the position 
that knowledge is not always a top down entity. The value of dialogue is 
that it leads to understanding, consensus, improvement, progress or at 
least acceptance, and not simply tolerance. It allows the participants to 
treat any evidence presented in the course of dialogue as a tool to help 
develop the attitude of critical mindedness based on identified values. 
This type of methodology, the hallmark of classical education, was de- 
signed to create knowledge individually through interaction with others. 
This is not an oxymoron, for individual knowledge is often realized only 
through the guidance provided by a collective encounter. Although the 
individual has a guide, a mentor, and an external context, the actual 
knowledge construction, the nurturing of one’s own genius is an individual 
act (Bloom, 2002). In the present context, the individual knowledge to 
which we refer is not so much knowledge of a set of public truths, upon 
which a community of scholars has agreed; rather it is knowledge and 
confidence of the proper use of the processes needed to solve problems 
and find answers that are considered to be founded on knowledge. 


Part Two: Expanding the Connection 
of Social Studies and Hermeneutic Thinking 
Answers to the third of the basic curriculum questions: “What 


knowledge is most worthwhile?” “Why is it worthwhile?” and “How is it 
acquired or created?” (Schubert, 1986, p. 1), provide the greatest rationale 
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for the application of the Hermeneutical approach to the phenomenon of 
the Social Studies. We are not prepared to examine the effectiveness of the 
presently prescribed curricular decisions about the what, why and how but 
to recognize that it is for the idea of how that Hermeneutics posits as a 
possible method. The overriding ‘Big Idea’ of Social Studies is largely part 
of what we refer to as values education. This term encompasses several 
meanings: it suggests a process of transmitting to students a set of core 
values held important by society; a rational examination of values and 
value positions embedded in important controversial issues that confront 
society; a process of involving students in confronting their own personal 
values; and a process for political socialization (Ehman, 1977, pp. 55, 56). 
Values education is also equated with ethical or character education, with 
its objective to identify and develop students’ cognitive position on Law- 
rence Kohlberg’s six chronological stages of Moral Reasoning (1980). 

The watershed moment for the need to underscore the idea of values 
or moral education was in 1983 with the publication of A Nation at Risk 
(Lund & Wild, 1993) which called for not only higher academic standards 
but also for higher behavioral standards. The nationally mandated stan- 
dards movement has been closely linked with the call for raising academic 
standards, but there has not been any comparative legislature for values 
education per se. For the classroom teacher the goals of state standards 
and mandated curriculum raise the necessity of distinguishing between 
delivering simple content knowledge for the sake of acquiring facts (in the 
tradition of the empirical-analytic paradigm orientation) and facilitating 
situational knowledge for understanding, decision and action (in the tradi- 
tion of the situational interpretative orientation). The latter is a conception 
of curriculum characterized by the interaction of teacher, learner, subject 
matter and milieu (Schubert, 1986, p. 11). It also allows for the inclusion 
of values education, the second part of the clarion call of the authors of 
A Nation at Risk. (We will leave the exploration of the politics that is the 
foundation of the document for another conversation). 

Teacher decisions on interpreting the prescribed curriculum and 
choosing methodology come from an illusive philosophical plane, which 
has been referred to as “personal perspective” (Clark & Yinger, 1979); 
“implicit theory” (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988); “personal knowledge” 
(McCutcheon, 1981); “frame of reference” (Beard, 1934 ); and more fitting 
our purpose here, a “ring of thought.” As R. G. Collingwood explains, this 
individual “ring of thought” is made up of: 


...certain central principles which the man takes as fundamental and 
incontrovertible, which he assumes as true in all his thinking and act- 
ing.... form, as it were, the nucleus of his whole mental life: they are 
the center from which all his activities radiate. You may think of them 
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as a kind of ring of solid thought—something infinitely tough and hard 
and resistant—to which everything the man does is attached. The ring 
is formed of a number of different ideas or principles, welded together 
by some force of mutual cohesion. (1919/1964, p. 10) 


Rowan and Reason (1981, pp.132, 133) argue that all of our rings of 
thought, our frames of reference, our understandings, our viewpoints are 
Hermeneutical—taking place, and determined by, finite existence in time, 
history, and culture. It is our ring of thought that makes understanding 
possible. Unlike scientific understanding, with its predetermined laws, 
Hermeneutic understanding cannot be applied from above. We must 
recognize that learners already know something of the phenomenon 
that they seek to understand and even the activity of formulating any 
question concerning it, presupposes some knowledge of the phenomenon 
(Plato’s inherent ideas). Without some knowledge a person cannot even 
form a question. This point about Hermeneutic understanding with its 
dependence on the thoughtful individual, should transform our philoso- 
phy and practice of pedagogy. 

In the Social Studies classes, the use of the Hermeneutical praxis re- 
quires the necessity to reinvent the wheel. Reinventing the wheel, in the 
Hermeneutic sense, means first finding and examining traditional know]- 
edge, and then establishing one’s affinity or disconnect with it. The process 
builds on the past and yet allows for new and untried interpretations. In 
practice, using the Hermeneutical praxis will assume that students have 
some understanding of the meaning of a concept being studied as a whole. 
As the parts of the whole get examined and interpreted, the meaning of 
the parts will become partially clear, and the clarity can be heightened by 
relating the parts to each other. This process leads to re-evaluation of the 
meaning of the whole concept, which will then lead to new understanding 
of the parts (i.e., using the old to create the new). This constant formation 
of new sets of interpretations either by the same or by new participants 
results in unifying or de-fragmenting the various forms of knowledge, since 
each interpretation may arise from a different form of knowledge. The 
need and value to eliminate fragmentation and to bring about a unity and 
integration of knowledge, have been explored from various perspectives 
(Benson, Glasberg, & Griffith, 1998). The goal for such de-fragmentation 
is not only to aid in the solving of societal and intellectual problems but to 
reach a comprehensive understanding of reality. All of these are also the 
goals for engagement with the Social Studies. 


Part Three: Problems with the Idea of the Social Studies 


The richness of source ideas considered by the Social Studies cur- 
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riculum, have contributed to numerous critical issues and problems in 
the advancement of Social Studies (Adler, 1986, 1991, 2003; Stanley, 
2001; Thornton, 2005). It is no revelation that the diversity of content 
source and by extension methodology, serves as the provocation of the 
struggle for influence and control of the Social Studies by: 


...traditional historians, who support history as the core of social studies; 
mandarins, advocates of social studies as social science; social efficiency 
educators, who hope to create a smoothly controlled more efficient soci- 
ety; social meliorists, Deweyan experimentalists who want to develop 
students’ reflective thinking and contribute to social improvement; and 
social reconstructionists, who cast social studies in schools in a leading 
role in the transformation of American society. (Evans, 2004, p. 1) 


In addition, this conceptual confusion in the Social Studies makes 
demands on teacher preparation programs that create difficulty for 
institutions that are attempting to meet the many diverse accreditation 
benchmarks for the preparation of the teachers of the Social Studies 
(NCATE, NCSS, State). Those responsible for preparing Social Studies 
teachers for licensure must be certain that their programs address all 
the pedagogic standards, Social Studies thematic standards, individual 
disciplinary standards and their own unique programmatic standards 
not to mention what they themselves, from their own philosophy and 
experience consider important to know. 

Which of the many disciplinary standards and processes should 
the methodologies of the Social Studies stress? The truth is that the 
fundamental goals for the teaching of the Social Studies are much 
more elusive and inclusive than the fundamental goals of any of the 
individual disciplines can achieve in isolation. We also acknowledge 
that the nature of the Social Studies requires that learning take place 
in an atmosphere of free, open inquiry with focus on diverse values and 
the encouragement of positive attitudes. But, what would these be? Who 
decides? Can they be listed in any official guide? New York State, for one, 
insists that teachers of the subject must emphasize Procedural Knowl- 
edge—the critical and creative thinking skills. These directives include 
the expectations that all students develop the abilities to: access and use 
appropriate sources of information; synthesize information and ideas; 
determine underlying assumptions of a statement or position; formulate 
and evaluate alternative conclusions, solutions and decisions; logically 
defend a position on an issue or a problem (New York State Education 
Department, 1996). In like manner, The NCSS, on whose integrated 
vision and definition, the state standards for the content, process and 
teacher preparation guidelines are set, stresses the importance of civic 
competence and identifies the purpose of the Social Studies to be: “To 
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help young people develop the ability to make informed and reasoned 
decisions for the public good...” (NCSS, 1994, p. 3). 

These goals and expectations would also indicate that the focus for 
teaching the Social Studies is on emphasizing the tradition of the subject 
as methodology, as reflective, interpretive study. To accomplish this task, 
teachers need to possess more than low-level information knowledge. To 
fulfill the goals itis necessary to find processes that analyze and synthesize 
important past or present events within the context of various perspec- 
tives. However, in attempting to reach decisions on the issues, students 
and teachers alike need to recognize that some conclusions are unsus- 
tainable while others are. They must adopt a process by which they can 
perceive the difference. This can lead to the slippery slope. Charles Taylor’s 
discussion of modern malaises is illustrative of this dilemma (1991). He 
perceives that due to the pressures to conform we are suffering from a 
loss of authenticity, our inability for each of us to be human in our own 
individual way. Using ‘official’ books from an ‘approved’ government list 
attached to ‘official’ curriculum guides adds to this predilection. Teachers, 
focused on the mandates of No Child Left Behind (NCLB), see themselves 
as moving into an era of passive acceptance and non-questioning, both for 
themselves and for their students. In addition, the NCSS has charged that 
NCLB “...marginalizes social studies education at all levels, especially 
elementary education. Since federal mandates under this legislation do 
not include civics or history, they are being dropped in many schools to 
allow for more teaching in mandated testing areas” (Alexander, Theisen, 
Ellington, & Bennett, 2003). 

Historically, debate over the ideal learning and the instructional 
strategies associated with the Social Studies, has been classified according 
to passive learning and participatory learning. Passive learning (informa- 
tion transmission) consists of instructional settings in which the student 
does not actively participate in instruction, while participatory learning 
(construction of knowledge) consist of instructional settings in which the 
student is an active participant. In 1983, T. Dynneson encouraged re- 
searchers in the Social Studies to apply anthropological findings to their 
understanding of the learning process and by extension to methodological 
considerations. Interestingly, anthropologists have found that participa- 
tory learning is a general characteristic of primitive cultures, while pas- 
sive learning is a general characteristic of technically advanced cultures. 
According to this finding, most instructions in American education are 
in the passive mode, leading to homogeneity in student preparation for 
the civic role. This goes against any of the subject’s academic and dispo- 
sitional objectives. If the Social Studies is to effectively realize its stated 
goals, the emphasis needs to be on the participatory mode. Adopting the 
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Hermeneutic mind set automatically invites the student to participate 
in the construction of knowledge, rather than passively receive it. 


Part Four: The Social Studies Teacher 
as Curricular-Instructional Catalyst 


In the opinion of some (Thornton, 1991, 2005), it is the Social Studies 
teacher, whose role becomes that of “curricular-instructional gatekeeper,” 
who largely decides how knowledge is to be acquired or created by the 
students. In this sense, “...gatekeeping encompasses the decisions teach- 
ers make about curriculum and instruction and the criteria they use to 
make those decisions” (Thornton, 1991, p. 237). We prefer to use the word 
catalyst rather than gatekeeper; gatekeeping infers the act of keep- 
ing out, which is not sound. The teacher is a professional who brings 
intellectual and moral agency to her work with students, to the Social 
Studies and to the milieu of the classroom. The teacher as catalyst may 
make use of the Hermeneutical spiral and her own frame of reference 
to develop critical thinking in her students. In the Social Studies the 
criteria for this approach (aligning itself with Collingwood’s approach to 
creating meaning) consists of: (1) background information; (2) analysis 
and evaluation of conflicting interpretations; and (3) the evaluation of 
those interpretations. The assumption behind the first criteria is that one 
should know something before arguing about it. Critical, interpretive, 
qualitative inquiry does not mean that anything goes. Sustainability and 
substantiation are as significant as they are in other forms of inquiry. 

The technical, or what Pinar (1978) called the traditional, approach 
to pedagogy tends to focus on explanation. To explain is to simplify, to 
ex-plain, or flatten out, which is usually intended to lead to prediction 
and control. “Thus, implicit in this form of rational theory is the dualism 
of theory and practice and the assumption that the ‘proof of the pudding’ 
is in practice. The paradox of the rationalist theory is that, in effect, it 
leads to an anti-intellectual priority in doing” (Macdonald, 1981, p. 131). 
Its irony, in other words, is that it often creates what it seeks to overcome. 
The technical produces the technical, just as Britzman warned that 
without reflection and interpretation, practice only produces practice 
(1991). This is an important factor for consideration in the preparation 
of teachers as well as the preparation of students for the high stakes 
examinations. The technical may engage the Hermeneutic to obtain 
understanding as distinct from explanation. 

The NCSS curriculum vision promotes the assumption that the 
teacher has developed from simply being an automata of some kind, 
delivering content, to a cognitive being whose thinking and doing have 
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undergone rapprochement. “The advance might be characterized as a 
movement away from regarding the teacher as a moving object, to re- 
garding the teacher as a moving and thinking object” (Parker 1986, p. 
7). Teachers must make sense of their work and must identify to them- 
selves how their understandings create the curriculum-in-practice. This 
is known as the study of understanding; as such, it has a Hermeneutic 
(interpretive) rather than a technical intention. Ifteachers are tomakea 
difference, then they must not become simply curriculum implementers 
of curricular and instructional techniques which have been designed by 
the ‘experts’ and subsequently handed down to them. Rather, in order 
to make a difference they must take on the role of curriculum agents, or 
guides into inquiry, whose practice, far from conductive, is intellectual, 
moral and authentic (Parker, 1986, p.11). 

Central to teacher interpreting the curriculum is the concept of “cur- 
riculum potential.” This refers to “curriculum materials which are seen as 
sources for new interpretations” (Ben-Perez, 1975, p.158). It implies that 
any new curriculum plan is a new set of unclear meanings that needs to 
be interpreted and made sensible by practitioners. It shifts the view of 
teacher from automata to that of curriculum catalyst, bringing her indi- 
viduality and autonomy to bear on the curriculum, thereby constructing 
their personal potential-in-practice. Therefore, the processes that sustain 
the actual curriculum of the Social Studies depend upon the interpreta- 
tions made by the educators who work directly with students in the class- 
room, and are only peripheral to the educators (experts) who construct it 
in universities, research centers, and central administration buildings. 
However, this is one more reason that teacher educators need to address 
processes that develop competencies in analysis and implementation of 
curriculum-potential. Students of teaching should be encouraged to practice 
interpreting the curriculum, trying out various ways of using materials 
in the field, to reflect on the results of their decisions and to develop the 
skill of adapting processes and materials to the needs of diverse students 
and learning situations. Greater teacher efficacy and self-esteem would 
be one benefit of such actions against teacher-proof materials. 

Two sources of empirical evidence on how teachers define the Social 
Studies are found in the works of Stake and Easley (1978) and Goodlad 
(1984). This research concludes that the Social Studies experts and the 
teachers of the Social Studies attribute quite different meanings to the 
subject. Their studies also bore out that teachers’ frames of reference 
concerning what is important in the Social Studies do influence what 
they plan to teach (the intended curriculum) and the curriculum that 
they actually provide in the classroom (the operational curriculum). In 
addition a study of the standards and curriculum resources indicate that 
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most teachers do have the potential to exercise a great deal of freedom 
to define and interpret the curriculum as they see fit, but they often do 
not exercise that freedom nor are they even aware of it. We believe that 
this is a result of teachers’ inability to connect the what, the how and 
the why. In the early 1970s, curriculum reformers confidently proposed 
a New Social Studies. Subject-matter experts, educational psychologists, 
and Social Studies pedagogy specialists developed curriculum kits in- 
tended to promote inquiry or discovery teaching and learning. Several 
studies in the United States (Gross, 1977; Shaver, quoted in Thornton, 
1991), and in Canada (Bérci, 1996), traced the ineffectiveness of the new 
program. “The failure of the New Social Studies movement provided 
compelling evidence that the planning that makes the difference is not 
the materials and curriculum guides (official curriculum) developed by 
outside authorities but how teachers adapt those materials to their own 
purposes” (Thornton, 1991, 241). The new “curriculum failed in large 
respect because it was not implemented according to the guidelines set 
out” (Bérci, 1996, p. 214). In addition education programs of most uni- 
versities did not prepare teachers to adopt the disposition or practical 
expertise needed for such implementation. 

Thus, teachers are not only important catalysts for curriculum 
implementation but even with prescribed curriculum, they can, and 
should become innovators and planners of their own instruction. It 
is paramount, however to underscore this possible freedom with the 
caveat that the approach to the delivery or illumination of the subject 
and the interpretation by the student as a result of that delivery, must 
be made by the teacher with a sense of great responsibility. Without this 
responsibility, the teaching of the Social Studies may become propaganda 
dissemination. Teachers once again would become crafts persons, at the 
service of some political or bureaucratic agenda, rather than artists or 
illuminators of inquiry. 


Part Five: Concluding Thoughts 
on the use of the Hermeneutic Process 


During the course of a panel discussion (McClay, 2002) on why stu- 
dents have so much problem with US history, Jesus Garcia of the NCSS 
commented, that there are five major issues that impact the learning 
of Social Studies: (1) the general student disengagement with schools; 
(2) low level of cooperation between colleges of education and colleges 
of liberal arts; (3) emergency certification and alternative certification 
programs adopted by school districts to address teacher shortages, that 
fail to recognize that the common characteristics of good teachers are not 
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only knowledge of content, but knowledge of students and of pedagogic 
skills; (4) a work place that does not value teacher professionalism; and 
(5) a testing movement that places greater value on the memorization 
of fact and information and less on conceptualizing learning. 

In large measure, our present argument for adopting the Hermeneutic 
perspective and disposition represents a partial solution to these problems. 
The Hermeneutic approach to the teaching of the Social Studies, visual- 
izes the curriculum as process. It is content dependent only to the point 
where content is required simply as the tool if the student is to learn the 
inquiry method through process skills. Curriculum development needs to 
focus on ways of looking at the world as others do but at the same time 
in ways that view the world as holistic and de-fragmented. This implies 
that: there is no separation between the individual and the world; the 
individual influences and is influenced by the world; the meanings of 
events and activities are made explicit; and since knowledge is socially 
derived there are multiple ways of knowing. Reality in the Hermeneutic 
or interpretivist paradigm does not exist without the individual. 

The foundations of the Social Studies has to recognize the key role played 
by the teacher of the discipline, but in turn the educator must recognize 
the vulnerability such a position creates, both from self interests and from 
social interests. The role of the Hermeneutic catalyst consists of acting 
as mediator through which inquiry takes place; clarifying the inquiry for 
the students; and contributing to the intellectual growth of that student 
by providing information, comment, analysis and synthesis designed to 
increase knowledge and understanding needed for effective decision-mak- 
ing. This role, we have argued, requires an individual who understands 
both the connections, the differences and similarities between the various 
ideas representing the collective disciplines of the Social Studies and who 
can engage students in the concepts of the latter while making use of the 
tools and processes of all the disciplines that it houses. 

This is a tall order for a single individual, however, it remains that 
the key to the success of the goals of the Social Studies is the effective 
Hermeneutic catalyst, the potential instrumentality of the teacher. This 
is what renders Hermeneutics itself vulnerable. It situates itself at the 
forefront, it interprets, annoys, is engaged in constant conversation invit- 
ing members to participate, it challenges, addresses relentlessly, it reads 
situations and focuses on particulars and illustrations. Ethics and respon- 
sibility are Hermeneutics’ central tenets and aims. It cannot exist alone. 
The Social Studies taught as Hermeneutics, acts as a bulwark against 
the possibility that the education system produce nothing more than the 
next generation of idiots. In this sense, we use the term, as the Greeks 
understood it, as a person who was not involved in public affairs. 
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However, there is a potential for danger in this view, and we must be 
aware of these hidden problems associated with including a Hermeneutic 
perspective on teaching the Social Studies curriculum. The first of these 
has to do with the need to foster not only the collective but the individu- 
ally constructed meaning. This is reiterated further when an attempt is 
made to answer the questions: “What knowledge is most worthwhile?” 
Here, as noted above, the question of teaching values raises the notion 
of Kohlberg’s (1980) six chronological stages of moral reasoning and at 
which stage the teacher operates. 

That Hermeneutics is tied to moral reasoning, finds its roots in such 
issues/examples as that of Heidegger’s involvement with the Nazi party 
before, during and after the Second World War. Norris (1990) devotes an 
entire chapter to Heidegger and his flirtation with the Nazis, particularly 
during the time of his Rectorship at Freiberg University after 1933. A 
number of texts have been written about Heidegger’s involvement with 
National Socialism, some in favor and some in dispute of Heidegger’s 
direct involvement and others who saw it as a momentary lapse in judg- 
ment on Heidegger’s part. Suffice it to say that Heidegger, up until the 
mid 1960s kept his Nazi pin attached to the lapel of his coat as a sign 
of his devotion to the part. 

The question here is the underlying position that Hermeneutics takes 
in relation to the influence of National Socialism on Hermeneutics. It 
is part of the underlying philosophy that drives Hermeneutic thinking. 
Is Hermeneutics really a form of fascism? Is Being and Time (1953) a 
philosophical rationale for Hitler’s Mein Kampf? If so, how can the ethics 
of a Hitler, in any way, provide a justification for taking an ethical posi- 
tion that would be acceptable to teachers of the Social Studies? Thus, it 
seems relevant that before we adopt Hermeneutics, we consider carefully 
the role that an example such as Heidegger’s thinking plays within the 
way we understand Hermeneutics, in field of ethics and the teaching of 
the Social Studies. We know that Heidegger tried to distance himself 
from National Socialism but what needs to be clearly delineated is the 
extent to which such distancing has been achieved. Can Social Stud- 
ies teachers, once they become aware of their individual bias, distance 
themselves from that bias when teaching values? We believe that they 
can, for with awareness comes reflection and a search for ethical methods 
that will eliminate the danger of presenting only one set of values. 

It is our intent to focus a future investigation on examining the 
reasons for the anomaly between theory and practice. If the Herme- 
neutic perspective in the pedagogy of the Social Studies is recognized 
in theory, why is there such disconnect between it and the practice both 
in the teacher education arena and in the K-12 field. Is there something 
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lacking in teacher education? Are we not facilitating this type of con- 
nectivity in our teacher education programs? Perhaps the answer is 
that due to time constraints, few schools of education provide students 
with knowledge of research traditions in the humanities. The use of the 
Hermeneutic tradition, while being mindful of the ethical dangers in 
teaching students to teach the Social Studies may be a way to counter 
this propensity to disconnect the that from the why. The need to rigor- 
ously apply the theory in the practice of teacher education and report 
on the outcome of such application is definitely the next step. 
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. until very recently, and regardless of the race of the author, the 
readers of virtually all of American fiction have been positioned as 
White. I am interested to know what that assumption has meant to the 
literary imagination.” —Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness 
and the Literary Imagination. 


In this article, I focus on texts written by one minor but prolific White 
female educator who published from 1856 to 1902. The tracts are purportedly 
aimed toward improving women’s domestic skills and teaching children in 
entertaining ways the seemingly raceless subjects of botany, astronomy, and 
natural science. Yet, amidst lessons about beetles, ants, and needlepoint, 
the texts bear the imprint of a gendered 19" century racial imaginary 
and circulating anxieties about the uncertain boundaries of Whiteness. 
However innocent or raceless educational tracts may appear, writing 
has tremendous power to manufacture, sculpt, and deploy narrations 
of race and racial identity, to translate imaginary renderings of human 
beings into seemingly concrete yet always insufficient entities, to freeze 
free-floating cultural sentiment into material and consumable symbols. 
Writing didactic texts in the 19th century, I argue, is a racial act. 

I first present four elements of the theoretical and conceptual 
framework for my larger project which explores the discursive work of 
gendering race in women’s 19" century educational texts. I then offer 
an overview of various ways race operates in the texts. I follow these 
examples with a close reading of the racial machinations at work in a 
lesson about ants taken from a science and nature reader for children. 
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Collectively, the examples point to intricate and fluctuating constructions 
of race historically and the unexpected locations in which they lurk. 

Also, the system of informal education the texts represent is signifi- 
cant for expanding our understanding of women’s educational contribu- 
tions in this period before their full presence in formal institutions was 
endorsed. Indeed, informal education continues to be a central site of 
cultural learning and transmission that some argue has come to replace 
or extend the potency of formal schooling. Chat rooms, after school 
centers, reading groups, even computer games! and media culture are 
informal educational methods that have potential appeal and useful- 
ness for a wide variety of people whose family responsibilities, health, 
geographic/travel limitations, and/or working-class status may constrain 
their activities. Understanding the fuller picture of women’s experiences 
in education necessitates looking outside of traditional formats. 


Theoretical and Conceptual Framework 


In White By Law, legal scholar Ira Haney-Lopez argues that the courts 
were often called upon to consider the viability of individual claims of 
White identity by those seeking American citizenship in the late 19“ and 
early 20“ century. One of the crucial measures for determining whiteness 
through the courts was “common knowledge,” that is, popular, widely 
held conceptions of races and racial divisions. Denying citizenship to a 
Chinese applicant in the well-known case Jn re Ah yup, the court relied 
as much on the popular understanding of the term “White person” as 
on scientific evidence: “the words ‘White person”. . . in this country, at 
least, have undoubtedly acquired a well settled meaning in common 
popular speech, and they are constantly used in the sense so acquired 
in the literature of the country, as well as in common parlance” (my 
emphasis).” In this sense, educational tracts, popular fiction, and school 
books contributed to shaping the “common understanding” of Ah yup’s 
physiognomy and nationality as not White, which became the basis of his 
rejection for citizenship. As critical race studies scholars have explored, 
whiteness as a racial category has been tied to class standing, economic 
advancement, educational privileges, housing access and protection from 
violence and discrimination in American history—in addition to an array 
of smaller daily privileges*—as well as fundamental citizenship rights. 
The naturalization act of 1790 that limited citizenship to “free White 
persons” is a particularly striking articulation of this phenomenon. 

Yet, as Matthew Frye Jacobson underscores in his detailed study, 
Whiteness of a Different Color, who exactly constituted this category 
of “free White persons” was by no means clear. Although “White” is as- 
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serted confidently in the naturalization act as if it captures a monolithic, 
immutable and self-evident fact of nature, soaring immigration into the 
country in the late 19° century transformed the terrain of Whiteness 
into highly contested ground with Nordic, Slavic, Mediterranean, and 
Celtic immigrants among others all battling for inclusion in the exclusive 
“Whiteness club” with all of its corresponding benefits and privileges. 
Rather than questioning the legitimacy and epistemological certainty of 
the racial category itself, the recurring and anxiety-provoking debate for 
lawmakers and common citizens alike was who deserved inclusion in the 
category and who were better considered merely, swarthy unworthies.* 

Significantly, this struggle to delineate the boundaries of an authen- 
tic whiteness was occurring during the same period that governmental 
leaders began conceptualizing education as an ideal instrument for as- 
similating and forging future citizens. As educational historians Carl 
Kaestle, Henry J. Perkinson, and Joel Spring’ have argued, a central 
goal of the common school movement was establishing a Protestant- 
imbued Anglo-American culture as dominant over the cultures of the 
diverse immigrants descending on American shores. In addition, rights 
of citizenship such as “universal White male suffrage” were seen to 
depend on “universal white education.” Given the prominence of these 
discursive trends, where more appropriate than schooling and didactic 
texts for future citizens to learn lessons about racial identity? 

Second, this project both draws from and critiques critical White 
studies scholarship. A premise central to contemporary critical White 
studies is that concretizing, historicizing and contextualizing Whiteness 
offers to disrupt and displace an entity that masquerades as biological and 
natural, that attempts to capture an illusory and ambitious homogeneity, 
and that has held at times invisible, and almost mythological power. And 
yet, what has been called the “critical rush” in race studies in the last 
decade to interrogate the phenomenon of Whiteness has itself become a 
subject of academic scrutiny as various “risks” and “dangers” in such 
scholarship have been theorized. Despite scholars’ intent to‘mark’ White- 
ness for the purpose of decentering it, the question has arisen whether 
scrutinizing the entity only serves to reify, inadvertently re-center, and 
even to nourish anew, the very category of “White” that scholars strive 
to deconstruct as racial fiction.’ These growing critiques of this aspect of 
racial studies, particularly by historians, underscore the imperative that 
scholars avoid “arbitrary and inconsistent definitions” of whiteness and 
historicize, refine and root in archival data their use of this concept.® 

Probing the contradictions of critical race theory is less a dismissal 
of its potential usefulness and rather, drawing from Judith Butler, a cau- 
tion that we should be wary of what the “theoretical move to establish 
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foundations” like ‘race’ or ‘Whiteness’ “authorizes and what it precludes 
or forecloses.”® Approaching racial phenomenon with a pre-determined 
conviction of the invariant importance of, for instance, Whiteness, 
downplays the utterly constitutive nature of historical, cultural and 
regional context for subjectivity and signification. Or, to say that class, 
gender and sexuality, for instance, inflect or are inflected by race, that 
these are in fact mutually-constitutive categories is not to suggest that 
they are equivalent in significance—race may be far more salient as a 
conceptual entity in some contexts just as class or ethnicity or age or 
sexuality may be more formative and formidable categories in others. 
To draw from anthropologist Ruth Behar’s reflections, “I have never felt 
more Jewish that when I am among Cubans....I have never been more 
aware of my Cuban heritage than when I am among Jewish people.”!” 
And to draw from Mason Stokes, “queerness threatens Whiteness but 
Whiteness makes queerness more palatable.”"! The particulars ofa given 
context contribute to determining saliency. 

The tools of critical race studies can serve such determinations. 
To restate the significance of such projects mentioned earlier, tracing 
fluctuations in racial conceptions historically can contribute not only to 
understanding the material potency of racial categories in contemporary 
American culture but to clarifying how and why particular versions of 
race came to be created and maintained, what those expressions of race 
signify, and what labor they are mobilized to do. 

Indeed, the didactic texts women produced for schools and the public 
in the late 19“ century bear the imprints of a gendered racial imaginary 
and circulating anxiety about the uncertain boundaries of Whiteness spe- 
cific to that time period. As Vron Ware argues,’ Anglo-Protestant women 
cannot be separated from their formative locations in a White supremacist 
context, playing significant roles in the effort to fortify particular versions 
of Whiteness during a period in which mass immigration was transforming 
the American landscape and a Whiteness deemed authentic enabled U.S. 
citizenship. Opportunities for women to express xenophobic sentiment 
and racial conceptions publicly increased throughout the 19" century as 
women’s roles were redefined in the wake of the women’s movement and 
the numbers of female teachers and students grew. 

Transformations in the printing industry and women’s entry en 
masse into publishing also facilitated this pattern of public philosophiz- 
ing. Between 1820 and 1860, women writers burst on to the literary 
scene and began publishing texts at a rate unprecedented in American 
history. With pens flying and morals flowing, homemakers, educators, 
and professional writers produced thousands of texts that were simply 
devoured by the reading public: for example, while publishing 5,000 
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copies of a single book was considered successful prior to the 1850s, au- 
thors commonly sold as many as 50,000 or 100,000 copies by the 1860s."* 
Insufficient scholarly attention has been given to the ways that race and 
White femininity speak in this large body of writing—particularly the 
educational tracts—of which many of the authors were White. I argue that 
didactic texts are prime terrain for exploring intersections among race 
and gender because it is a discursive regime produced almost exclusively 
by White women, imagined through female characters, and consumed by 
female readers and their children. It offers possibilities for considering 
female educators’ conscious and unconscious lessons about race. 


Wright-ing Race 


In this article, I draw from the work of one minor educator and 
author, Julia McNair Wright, whose publication record and breadth of 
didactic genres renders her work particularly appropriate for illustrating 
prominent discursive trends. Essential to emphasize, however, is that 
Wright is simply one of hundreds constituting that “damned scribbling 
mob” of women writers that so aggrieved Nathaniel Hawthorne in the 
19 century. Scribble she did; between the years 1856 when she was 
16 years old and 1902 when she died—quill and ink presumably still 
within reach—this prolific middle-class Presbyterian woman of English 
and Scottish descent published at least 117 books, 24 short stories, and 
11 articles on an array of topics.'* Just one of hundreds of educational, 
didactic, and religious writers at the time, Wright shares many char- 
acteristics Susan Coultrap-McQuin describes as true of the majority of 
female writers during this period.'’° Wright was born in the Northeast, 
specifically in Oswego, New York, in 1840. She was raised in a middle- 
class family. The ancestry she champions is both English and Scottish" 
and her public performance and textual endorsement of Protestantism 
was unwavering throughout her body of writings. 

Although she shared many characteristics with her authorial con- 
temporaries, Wright was unusual in terms of the number and variety of 
texts she produced.'’ She dabbled in the majority of the varied writing 
genres scholar Nina Baym argues female authors attempted as a whole 
across the 19" century.'* She published: a series of science and nature 
textbooks; botany and astronomy readers for children; temperance novels; 
religious tracts; didactic fiction; science and nature articles; historical 
fiction; “ethnographies”; anti-Catholic treatises and massive housekeep- 
ing manuals. Wright sustained a publishing record for Presbyterian and 
popular presses for 46 years, releasing as many as eight books in an 
individual year (1870) and leaving only six years in her writing history 
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bereft of titles altogether (1857-1859, 1861-62, and 1877). These gaps 
may be influenced by her marriage to, fittingly, a Presbyterian minister 
in 1859, the birth of her two children in the early 1860s, as well as a 
teaching position she held at a women’s college in 1877. Although not 
uncommon to the period, this sustained writing record nevertheless rep- 
resents contributions to (White) women’s educational advancements in 
the conviction of women’s intellectual potential and creative curriculums 
it illustrates. At the same time, however, these texts simultaneously 
participated in creating and disseminating racialized and gendered 
discourses with more pernicious implications. 


Racial Construction in Didactic Texts 


For the most part, Wright appears uninterested in “racial” issues, 
mentioning “race” only in passing in her texts, and predictably, when 
her characters are non-White, non-Anglo-Saxon, or, sometimes, non- 
American. Although her writing is purportedly directed toward other 
ends—educating children about bugs and beetles, improving women’s 
domestic skills, even Protestant proselytizing—messages about race and 
constructions of racialized Others are foundational undercurrents in 
Wright’s texts. Some short stories include peripheral African-American 
and Irish’® characters, some children’s books use characters of (exces- 
sive) color to propel their moral lessons, and some illustrations feature 
sharply contrasting representations of “White” and “non-White” Oth- 
ers. Explicitly raced characters are included only in particular contexts 
and are always overshadowed by the usually Protestant, benevolent, 
middle-class females who wield pin-cushions and ladles with flair and 
grace from fictional center stage. Although Wright tackles directly other 
pressing social issues in the time period directly such as brewing Catho- 
lic/Protestant tensions—complicating “Whiteness” in the process—she 
overlooks, avoids, or simply finds irrelevant to her writing goals issues 
like Reconstruction, despite their presence on the national mind. 

Toni Morrison argues that the very act of “enforcing racelessness 
in literary discourse is itself a racial act.””° The fictional worlds Wright 
attempts to construct as raceless are just as revealing as and no more 
innocent than texts which grapple overtly with “racial issues” or which 
centralize, demonize, and colonize representations of people of color. And 
Wright’s occasional and by all surface appearances random insertion of 
characters whose bodies bear the heavy weight of her racial imaginary 
is, if we are to concur with Morrison, the very vehicle by which her as- 
sumption of White racelessness is made possible. Through pervasive 
dichotomies of lightness and darkness, the construction of flat, peripheral 
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or thickly-stereotyped characters of color, and the racialization of foreign 
land, a tenacious, steady Whiteness in served in these texts, consistent 
with Morrison’s argument. 


Authorial Saxonophilia 


A central way race operates is through absence—what is not said. 
Wright’s texts reveal much about 19th century racial epistemologies 
in that a steady pattern I call Authorial Saxonophilia permeates the 
characters she constructs, her textual phrasing, and her supporting il- 
lustrations. Most easily discernable, perhaps, is her unspoken assumption 
of a White audience as consumers of her texts, the significant pattern 
Morrison explores at length in canonical fiction as she assesses how the 
unquestioned presumption of a White audience has shaped the literary 
imagination. Wright’s children’s books and domestic manuals for women 
demonstrate similar ideological investments in matters of race operating 
in what might be called the 19" century “educational” imaginary. For 
instance, nary a darkly-shaded child or adult rears its head in her text- 
book illustrations; images scattered throughout her publications reveal 
primarily neatly-dressed, curly-headed, pale-skinned youngsters, often 
male, scampering alongside babbling brooks and flowering shrubbery. 
White children peer out windows; White women stir bubbling pots; young 
White males adorned in knickers swing in lush, charming gardens. In 
contrast to her direct treatment of women’s right to vote, socialism, and 
labor conditions for women in factories, no overt commentary is offered 
on slavery, the Civil War, or Reconstruction. 

Such patterns are replicated in language as well. When a narrator 
addresses the reader in a science and nature text, “no doubt you have 
often had your hands stained brown, for days from the husks of wal- 
nuts,””! she assumes a fair-skinned child upon whose hands walnut stain 
would noticeably show. Consistent with curriculum theorists’ critique 
of 19° century readers for their “distorted” racial representations,” 
such selective visibility undoubtedly reflect racist and discriminatory 
sentiment, unfair exclusion, and an unjustified over-representation of 
White youth that should be identified historically and rectified in pres- 
ent day. Indeed, such an argument is persuasive and careful analysis of 
historical representations can contribute to that mission. However, for 
my purposes here, I want to emphasize that the constructions mentioned 
above gesture to an educational racial imaginary—one that considers 
only authentically White children, usually male, relevant, perhaps even 
possible, in the orchestrations of this didactic world. 
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Explicit Marking 


Whiteness as absent presence shifts to explicit marking in the open- 
ing preface to Wright’s nature readers when the author names “Saxon” 
education a specific goal of the texts. The series, consistent with much of 
Wright’s work, commences with a preface addressing her adult audience 
of teachers and parents, followed by a note to the “boys and girls” to entice 
them along their educational journeys. In the adult-oriented preface the 
author asks, “should not the first short, strong Saxon sentences be used 
to convey scientific facts rather than such trivial information as ‘the 
boy has a new hat’?” Although the central emphasis of this rhetorical 
question is children’s need for useful knowledge rather than trivialities, 
this utterance of ethnic and linguistic specificity—Saxon—is significant 
precisely because of its seemingly cavalier and uncritical mobilization 
during the historical period in which Whiteness, in all of its slippery 
transmogrifications, was increasingly contested and Anglo-Saxons were 
considered sufficiently White, indubitably White, to gain inclusion. 
Wright’s deployment of the term in a preface directed to parents and 
teachers betrays an imaginary preoccupied with and centered on Saxon 
culture and language as a specific educational goal. The educational 
needs of Anglo-Saxon children are preeminent in this vision, and whose 
tongues, as a result, are sure to savor the emittance of their first, short, 
strong, Saxon sentences. 

Race is also constructed through excessive marking. The “raced” 
characters who occasionally surface in her texts are always non-Anglo 
Saxon figurations. These African-American, Native-American and Irish 
beings are flat, peripheral and thickly stereotyped. The “white produced 
blackness” in the texts consists of one-dimensional, “time-blurred””’ Black 
figurations which are mere tropes of servility—for instance, a hired hand 
here, a mammified nurse there, a wizened old Black man with possum 
expertise, a diminutive Asian. Like the tap-dancing Black sidekicks Ann 
DuCille analyzes in Shirley Temple films, racialized Others seem to pro- 
vide “color, comedy and companionship” to the centralized Whites.”* 

Significantly, these racialized constructions are gendered, and they 
seem to enable a primarily unmarked but tenaciously present gendered 
and classed Whiteness in the texts. Thus, in religious tracts, masculin- 
ized and sinning single, Black, poor female characters are posed against 
devout, feminized, married and middle-class White females. The figure of 
“Fiddlin’ Jim,” for example, appearing in a 1902 Sunday School reader, 
bears the weight of such discourses.” An African-American female with 
a masculine nick name, Fiddlin’ Jim has a laughing, jovial expression, a 
body adorned in gaudy attire befitting the minstrelsy, and comportment 
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that includes legs slightly spread in a decidedly non-lady like manner. 
In contrast, the Protestant female who “saves” Jim is proper, graceful, 
and understated throughout the text. Similarly, in a temperance school 
book, the body of an adult but dependent dark skinned nurse serves as 
springboard for lessons about good and evil for a Scottish male youth.”® 
In other texts, language is used as a code for signifying racial differences; 
bumbling, hired Black workers with excessively marked speech dialects 
are juxtaposed with profoundly articulate, efficient, and proper Protestant 
females. Such stereotypical and contrasting representations, embedded 
in educational tracts and directed toward middle-class readers, serve to 
perpetuate a fictionalized construction of Anglo-Saxon superiority which 
signals not only female authors’ investments in racial delineations but 
to their gendered expressions as well. 

Black figurations are the victims in this discursive battle, falling 
to the pages in frozen caricatures as if content to be immortalized in 
benevolent servitude. 


Conceptual Whiteness 


Another method of constructing race is metaphorical, a type of 
conceptual Whiteness, conveyed through pervasive dichotomies of light- 
ness and darkness. For example, in a series of anti-Catholic treatises 
published during an intense wave of Irish immigration to the United 
States in the second half ofthe 19 century,’ the authors mobilize racial 
typologies commonly applied to people of color at that time to racialize 
and masculinize Irish Roman-Catholic Nuns and Priests. Irish people 
were often referred to as Blacks “turned inside out” at the time as if 
their pesky trickster physiognomies belied their true internal biological 
states as African or African-American.** Protestant females and girls 
in the texts are Whitened and feminized. For example, this passage 
describes the heroine of one Anti-Catholic tract: “Lilly was dressed in a 
white costume...she was a delicate-looking girl, with hair of the palest 
flaxen hue, shining and soft...she had...transparent complexion...and 
looking more like the ideal of angel or fairy on the painter’s canvas.” 

The contrasting portrayals of Blackened priests and Whitened Prot- 
estants in these texts display common tropes of good/evil, angelic/demonic 
infused with extremes in xenophobic sentiment and fears of difference 
wrought by immigration. Consistent with prominent concerns, the texts 
portray Irish Catholics as threats to the Republic because of suspicion 
they held greater allegiance to the Pope than to democratic ideals: 
“When that finger of [Roman] decay has touched the ballot box...public 
education, the freedom of the pulpit...think how a race of betrayed and 
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ruined children of free men shall wail curses on the head.”” However, 
here, too, gender seems to matter because Catholic men and the political 
power their maleness wields in the Republic are constructed in these 
texts as particular threats to still disenfranchised and thus politically 
dependent and vulnerable Protestant women. In spite of what they 
may define as “authentic” Whiteness, Anglo-Saxon maidens and their 
legally-impotent mothers are positioned in these texts at the mercy of 
a looming, patriarchal, and racialized Catholic authority. 


Racializing Nature 


Finally, as I explore in the following example, race is constructed 
through racializing foreign land, botanical species, and insects, most 
apparent in Wright’s series of science and nature readers for children. 
Animals, insects, as well as their cartoon representations, continue to 
be popular ways of teaching life lessons to children and were dominant 
in Wright’s popular readers. This four part series, entitled Sea Side and 
the Way Side, was published in the 1880s and 1890s and reprinted until 
the 1920s for use in and outside school systems. While storytelling about 
“nature” and “animals” is often undertaken for pragmatic, elucidatory, 
and by Wright’s account, noble reasons, Donna Haraway reminds us 
that the natural world helps humans tell stories about ourselves and 
the desire to watch animals and to make sense of our behavior through 
theirs—or theirs through ours—is never an innocent practice: 


Nature is a topic of public discourse on which much turns, even the 
earth ... In the United States, storytelling about nature, whatever 
problematic category that is, remains an important practice for forg- 
ing and expressing basic meanings . . . my conviction [is] that people 
reaffirm many of their beliefs about each other and about what kind of 
planet the earth can be by telling each other what they think they are 
seeing as they watch the animals (my emphasis).”° 


Given the tendency to draw connections between “nature” and “culture,” 
it is not surprising, then, that while discussing the activities of ants in 
Book Two of the series, the narrator remarks, “It is odd to see how much 
ant ways and ant soldiers are like human ways and human soldiers.”*! 
Odd, indeed. This musing comment is immediately followed with the 
assertion, “the ants make war to get slaves, or servants.”*? Narrating 
the natural world for children as part of their socialization into adult 
patterns of understanding is a process inextricably woven with cultural 
beliefs and is never innocent, neutral, or objective. Using human social 
relations to make sense of animal behavior reflects more than anthro- 
pocentric epistemology, it carries with it the desires of an author, the 
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inflections of an historically-specific discursive field, the etchings of an 
era. Conceptualizing ants as warring, militaristic and greedy for slaves 
is a fictional chronicle that reveals as much about the author and circu- 
lating racial discourses in her epistemic field as it does about ants. 


Slave Ants 


If we can open wide the gates of “the fairy-land of science,”—if we can 
bring the child near to the heart of nature,—if we can absorb his [sic] 
hours of leisure, and many of his hours of brain-work, in the study of 
nature out of doors, we shall have done much toward making him ro- 
bust in body, sound in mind, cheerful of disposition, and useful in the 
future...*° 


Wright mobilizes 19th century taxonomic categories to establish 
difference among families, orders, and species throughout her nature 
readers and this practice takes an intensely racialized turn in a les- 
son she entitles “Slave Ants.” This lesson appears in Book Two of the 
series. To Wright, like the taxonomists from whom she draws, the art 
of comprehending distinctions among groups of organisms depends on 
astute observation and careful interpretation of how minute creatures 
themselves perceive and relate to one another. Such observations are 
infused with meaning through historically-situated understandings of 
the relations among living beings. The racially-laden “Slave Ant” les- 
son mobilizes, quite matter-of-factly, devastating human relationships 
to render ant maneuverings more intelligible to Anglo-Saxon children. 
And does so as if “slave” is an unremarkable adjective, useful for what 
it conveys about ant roles and relationships, but a term no different 
in connotation or impact in this time period than “Farmer Ants” and 
“Wonder Ants” described in other lessons. Indeed, the striking point of 
departure enabling this lesson to proceed is the assumption that “master” 
and “slave” are terms, and a type of relationship, with sufficient meaning 
for third grade children—such as farmers, for instance—upon which to 
base a lesson about ant behavior without introductory information. 

An intriguing interpretation of ant dynamics ensues in this three- 
page lesson. The narrator explains that when “strange” ants attempt 
to enter other ant hills they are driven out, killed, or less often, treated 
kindly. Once, she put a “black ant” into the gate of a city of “brown ants” 
and marveled, “You should have seen how they drove him out! He ran 
as if he were wild with fear. Three or four brown ants came after him to 
the edge of their hill.”** The creatures’ apparent lack of camaraderie is 
attributed to a fundamental difference signified to the observer through 
variations in their bodily hues. Children are left to conclude that the 
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color of ants, in this case, “black” and “brown,” matters in the little or- 
ganisms’ potential to get along. Their bodies display surface evidence of 
a more deeply-rooted essential difference between (assumed) disparate 
ant types that render them naturally incompatible, in fact, adversarial. 
The speed of the black ant’s retreat is attributed to the perceived threat 
its “difference” poses to the brown ants. 

In other ant dynamics in the lesson, the significance of color is ex- 
changed for more explicit analogies to human racial systems. The “chief 
family” of slave-making ants (owners) is called “The Shining” because 
their bodies “shine with a gloss like varnish.” A well-orchestrated slave 
ant society is comprised of several central roles: the slave-makers, the 
masters, and the slaves themselves. The bodies of slave-makers are 
not described, but masters, with utter predictability, are of a “light or 
red color, with a bright gloss” while the slave ants are “dark or black.” 
Ants of this type are an international phenomenon as both slaves and 
slave-makers are apparently “found in many parts of the world.”** The 
roles and responsibilities of owners, masters, and slaves in ant commu- 
nities, as might be expected, differ dramatically. In areas where slaves 
are held, “masters never do any work. They make war and steal slaves” 
and slave babies. The slave ants are the ones who “do all of the work,” 
even in the case of war, at which point they, “fight for the hill and their 
owners.”*’ Though owners do “fight bravely” if a war comes, they are 
otherwise indolent creatures. They 


walk about their hill in an idle way. . . [they] do not build the house, nor 
nurse their babies, nor feed themselves. Often they do not even clean 
their own bodies. They leave all these duties to the slaves. The slaves 
feed their owners, and brush and clean them, as a servant cleans his 
master’s coat. When the ants are to make a move, the slaves pick up 
their masters, and carry them away.” 


As we watch the author watch the ants, it is clear she and the experts 
from whom she draws interpret ant behavior through a racialized and 
hierarchical lens in which interactions among minute living creatures are 
judged in terms of servility, dominance, idleness, and industry. Owner 
performance is condemned as idle, gluttonous, and ineffectual—shades of 
a post-war abolitionist sentiment, perhaps—while the survival of the ant 
community seems to rest on persevering, industrious slaves. Note in the 
passage above that the term “slave” gains additional explanatory muscle 
through a comparison to a “servant” (cleaning his “master’s coat”) as if 
the term might be more familiar to White middle-class school children 
and their meanings relatively synonymous, their duties similar. 

In the vision of nature channeled through these science and nature 
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readers, is it merely coincidental that “worker” ants are smaller, darker 
and more numerous than soldiers and leaders? Might the relative dark- 
ness of any given ant be more likely to constitute it and its activities as 
a “worker” rather than “leader” to observers? The traffic between nature 
and culture* here is evident in that ant activities are infused with 
masculinized meanings drawn from human labor—workers, soldiers, 
captains—and the names themselves derived from those comparisons. 
Such traffic is evident in other examples as well: (1) masters are able to 
“march to the hill of a tribe of ants which they wish to seize for slaves”: 
(2) slave babies are pilfered and raised alongside owners young; and (3) 
absolute difference in roles is upheld even at death, and after, as dead 
slaves are buried in one locale and owners in another. 

Ant dynamics in a brief children’s lesson may be the last place one 
might expect racial issues to be legible. The particulars are easy to over- 
look as the reader becomes immersed in the author’s storytelling. Yet, 
the characteristics and color invoked here seem imbued with racialized 
undertones that mimic biologically-rooted conceptions of difference in the 
19th century social milieu. What racial work is this snapshot of the ant 
world mobilized to do? These stunning constructions can be interpreted 
in various ways. Most importantly, perhaps, the cavalier mobilization 
of “slave” and “master” to convey insect maneuverings to an imagined 
audience of young-White-citizens-in-the-making dismisses, or judges 
irrelevant, the historical specificity and significance of these roles and 
their devastating human consequences. It minimizes to Anglo-Saxon 
children, in the wake of the Civil War and Reconstruction, American 
slavery’s shattering effects. In fact, the lesson seems to romanticize slave 
status as noble and diligent, the very backbone of the ant community, 
in contrast to the slothfulness of Masters. 

These constructions (indolent masters, industrious slaves) may indeed 
be a post-war abolitionist commentary coded in feminized indirection. 
They may intend to speak of the power of the Protestant work-ethic 
to grapple with the vagaries of fate. They may reflect no more than 
an opportunistic educational strategy in which educators draw from 
legible discourses and taxonomic convention to elucidate phenomenon 
to children efficiently and creatively. But here is the work of gendered 
racial construction. To return to Donna Haraway, “my conviction [is] that 
people reaffirm many of their beliefs about each other and about what 
kind of planet the earth can be by telling each other what they think 
they are seeing as they watch the animals” (my emphasis). Read through 
Haraway’s lens, the primarily female educators at this time,*° charged 
with making the natural world comprehensible to young (White) future 
citizens, narrated that world in terms comprehensible to themselves and 
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in the process reaffirmed their own beliefs. Indeed, this “slave ant” lesson 
may have only been possible—conceivable—in a gendered White racial 
imaginary whose actual or ancestral bodies had not borne the burden 
of legalized racial domination. 

As part of a curriculum for shaping “useful” future citizens, other ele- 
ments of the lesson are instructive. The narrator reports that owners are 
“kind to their little slaves” who “seem to do very much as they please” as 
they grow up. Rather than characterize owners in a negative light, this pas- 
sage suggests that slave life, perhaps even in American history, was really 
not so bad. Or that “kindness” might be sufficient salve for abduction and 
domination. Or that domination is the inevitable articulation of differential 
status and that kindness demonstrates owner integrity. Remarkably, the 
patronizing phrase, “little slaves,” serves to infantilize slaves in the ant 
world just as has occurred historically in human relationships. 


Conclusion 


Wright’s work is useful for what it suggests about women’s invest- 
ments in racial categories during the late 19° century and reminds 
us of contemporary investments as well. For White women advancing 
their own budding identities as professional educators and authors as 
well as their economic viability in territory only newly available to some 
American women, such investments are not inconsequential. This ten- 
sion complicates interpreting this body of work in solely demonizing or 
celebratory terms for its participation in racialized constructions or as a 
recovery narrative of long lost female authors. Exploring how particular 
representations are not only imbued with historically-specific beliefs about 
race but how their production by a White middle-class female author 
racializes and genders them in particular ways is useful for propelling 
our understanding about the machinations involved in racial labor, the 
dissemination of its products, and its varied inscriptions. 

From carefully-crafted diction to the “fantastic figure” of an Irish- 
Catholic Priest used to signify xenophobic threats to nation, conceptions 
of race and the elaborate social labor involved in their creation are ever- 
shifting. The fearful, at times desperate, frequently violent, labor that 
has bolstered and protected the bastions of whiteness from intruders 
deemed undeserving was accomplished through a variety of textual, 
legal and social means in the 19th century—with costs both for those 
who struggled to maintain it and for those who were excluded from 
entry. Probing Whiteness, teasing it apart, revealing its vulnerabilities, 
may inch us toward an “unsettled and disturbed Whiteness” that is 
more about tentativeness than certainty, that refuses the utopianism 
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of White abolitionism and what Stokes sees as the illusory comfort of a 
reinvented and more honorable Whiteness.*! 
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The landmark case Brown v. Board of Education helped dismantle de 
jure segregation in the South and for a time the dream of creating racially 
integrated schools via mandatory busing became a reality. Now we find 
that segregation is making a come-back (Orfield, 2001). Currently, there 
are public schools where the student population is predominantly poor 
minority. It is imperative, therefore, that all citizens scrutinize closely the 
actions and decisions rendered by the Justices of today’s United States 
Supreme Court because historically, the Court has either served to im- 
prove the quality of life afforded to people of color, or it has hampered the 
struggle of minorities to eradicate racial and ethnic disparities. 

Despite the Court’s decision to support affirmative action, we need 
to remind the Court that its role is to help improve the quality of all 
people living in this country and that it cannot afford to forget the dif- 
ficulties that minority groups have encountered in the past when cases 
of racial and ethnic disparities in education were first reviewed by 
the United States Supreme Court. If we allow today’s Court to forget 
the educational and economic disparities that exist in our society, the 
Justices may deliver racially and ethnically insensitive decisions that 
some of their predecessors rendered in previous decades, notably the 
Taft Court. In short, history may repeat itself. Therefore, it is prudent 
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that we examine earlier cases that first brought the issue of racial and 
ethnic disparities in education to light before the Court. Doing so may 
assist us as we seek to remain focused on the efforts to keep the struggle 
for racial and ethnic equality alive. 

Consequently, this article examines Gong Lum v. Rice and Keyes 
v. Denver School District No. 1, two cases in which the plaintiffs chal- 
lenged school systems practicing racial and ethnic discrimination (275 
U.S. 78, [1927]; 413 U.S. 189 [1973]).! The goals of this article are to: (1) 
show that minority groups have encountered prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in education; (2) to provide a comparative analysis of the decisions 
rendered by the Court in both cases; and (3) to describe the effects of 
later U.S. Supreme Court decisions on American education. Before a 
description and analysis of these two cases begins, however, a review of 
the landmark case Plessy v. Ferguson is warranted in order to provide 
the historical background underpinning the origins of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine which was used by the plaintiffs in both cases. 


Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 


The landmark decision in which the U.S. Supreme Court recognized 
the legitimacy of racial segregation was Plessy v. Ferguson rendered in 
1896 (163 U.S. 537, 1896). The task before the Court was to determine 
the legality of a Louisiana statute that mandated railway companies 
transporting commuters within the state to provide equal but separate 
accommodations for White and Black passengers and prohibited people 
of either race to sit in areas other than those designated to that race. In 
Plessy v. Ferguson the U.S. Supreme Court based its decision regarding 
the validity of segregation on two key issues. First, the Court held that 
since the practice of separating the races had been in long-standing usage, 
there was no need to question the status quo. Second, the Court held that 
racial separation was a “response to social conditions which the law could 
not dismantle and to which law must yield” (Hyneman, 1963, p. 9). 

By granting the state legislatures the power to allow separate facili- 
ties for Blacks and Whites in public transportation, the Court implied 
that this power could then be broadened to allow for separate but equal 
facilities for both Whites and Blacks regarding all matters of social in- 
teraction including education. After Plessy v. Ferguson became law, the 
Southern states were quick to seize this inferred power in order to pre- 
serve the statutes that already existed pertaining to education. Although 
Plessy v. Ferguson was argued in the 1890s, a rationale in case law for 
the idea that segregation did not violate the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, as long as equal facilities were afforded to 
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both races can be traced back to 1849 when the issue of separate but 
equal was first argued in the case of Roberts v. City of Boston before 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Although the Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision did not address school segregation directly, the U.S. Supreme 
Court in its opinion legitimated the practice and thereby helped protect 
school systems that implemented segregative policies. 


Gong Lum v. Rice? 


In 1924 Bolivar County, Mississippi, Martha Lum, a nine-year old 
girl of Chinese descent, appeared at an all-White elementary school in 
the Rosedale Consolidated School District with the desire of enrolling 
as a student. Martha was allowed to remain at the school until the noon 
recess. However, soon afterwards, J. H. Nutt, the school principal, told 
her that she could not attend the school because she was of Chinese 
descent (Kurland & Casper, 1926). Martha’s father, Gong Lum, a local 
merchant and taxpayer decided to take legal action against the school 
district to force the school authorities to admit his daughter into the 
school because he believed that the schools for Black children were 
inferior to schools for White students. Gong Lum was justified in his 
concern over the quality of education afforded to Black children in Mis- 
sissippi. Charles H. Wilson, Sr. who was born, educated, and who later 
taught in the school system of Alcorn, Mississippi, wrote that the qual- 
ity of education afforded to African Americans in the 1920s and 1930s 
was inferior to the quality of education provided to White children. He 
stated that schools for Black children were usually opened for only four 
or five months out of the year depending upon the funds available in 
the district. On the other hand, the schools for White children remained 
opened throughout the academic year (Wilson, 1947). 

Petition was first filed in the circuit court of Bolivar County, Mississippi, 
by Gong Lum, Martha Lum, and a family friend, Chew How.’ The goal of 
the Lum family was to legally force the State Superintendent of Education 
and the Trustees of the school to admit Martha as a student in the all-White 
elementary school. According to the brief submitted to the district court 
on her behalf, Martha Lum and her father claimed the protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the U.S., namely that section 
which prohibits the state to deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. When the school principal told Martha that 
she could not attend the school, he also told her that an order had been 
made by the Board of Trustees excluding her from the school solely on the 
basis that she was of Chinese descent, and therefore not a member of the 
White or Caucasian race (Kurland & Casper, 1926). 
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Moreover, the petition stated that since there was not a school main- 
tained in the district exclusively for the education of children of Chinese 
descent, Martha Lum was entitled to attend the all-White school. After 
some deliberation, Gong Lum was successful in getting a writ of man- 
damus to compel the Rosedale Consolidated School District to admit his 
daughter to the school. However, the school authorities quickly appealed 
the decision to the Mississippi Supreme Court where it ruled against 
Martha by reversing the order rendered by the circuit court. The state 
supreme court’s opinion was based on a statute contained in the Mis- 
sissippi constitution of 1890 which stated that separate schools would 
be maintained for children of the White and colored races. As a result 
of this provision, the state supreme court deemed that Martha Lum 
as a member of the Mongolian or Yellow race could not be classified as 
White, and therefore, needed to attend a school designated for Blacks. 

After the state supreme court issued its ruling, the case was appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court. The attorneys for Martha Lum based 
their arguments on three issues. First, since Martha’s parents were tax- 
payers and supported and maintained the public schools of Mississippi, 
she was entitled to attend the school of her choice. Second, since Martha 
was not a member of the Black race, and was a native born citizen of the 
United States and of the State of Mississippi, and of the Rosedale Consoli- 
dated High School District, she could not be denied access to an all-White 
school. Third, the attorneys argued that Martha had been discriminated 
against by the trustees, the administrator of the school, and the State 
Superintendent of Education because they denied her the right to attend 
the school solely and exclusively because she was of Chinese descent. 

The attorney for the Rosedale School District, namely, G. P. Rice, 
based his arguments for the case on section 207 of the Constitution of the 
State of Mississippi which called for separate schools for Black and White 
children. He argued that since the state constitution required segregated 
schools for Black and White children, the Rosedale Consolidated School 
District had not violated the law. Second, the attorneys cited other court 
decisions that had previously defined the White race in order to support 
their declaration that Mongolians were not White (Kurland & Casper, 
1926). The attorneys declared that the definition of White as applied to 
the human races, or the rule as to who are included in the term “White 
race” was first proclaimed by Circuit Judge Sawyer in the case Re: Ah 
Yup, (1878) when he declared that the Chinese population was not White. 
As a result, counsel for the state argued that since the decision rendered 
in that case had been consistently adhered to by many other courts in 
later cases; there was no reason for the U.S. Supreme Court to dissent 
from the decision first rendered in 1878 (Kurland & Casper, 1926). 
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Moreover, the attorneys employed section 2859, Code of 1892 as 
another means for justifying the school district’s refusal to allow Martha 
Lum attend the all-White school. Section 2859 classified the Mongolian 
race and drew the distinction between the uses of the words “negro” and 
“colored.” Furthermore, it outlawed the marriage between a White person 
and a Black or a White person with a Mongolian (Kurland & Casper, 
1926). The attorneys believed that since Martha could never marry a 
White man, it was better for her to attend a colored school since she 
would probably be associating with Black men in the future: 


Under the laws of the state of Mississippi plaintiff in error could never 
lawfully marry a member of the white race. On the other hand there 
is no law in the state prohibiting intermarriage between members of 
the Chinese and negro races. Is it not better to confine her association 
so far as possible, to whom she may associate on more intimate terms 
in the future years? (Kurland & Casper, 1926, p. 69) 


After hearing the arguments of both the plaintiffs and the defen- 
dants, Chief Justice Taft, for a unanimous Court, rejected Martha’s 
equal protection challenge. He stated that previous court cases had 
granted states the right to maintain separate schools without federal 
intervention. Although he acknowledged that those cases had involved 
Black plaintiffs, the fact that Martha Lum was Chinese did not make 
her case any different. Also, the Court held that since the state had no 
separate schools for Chinese, Martha Lum had to enrol! in a school for 
Black children rather than a school designated for White children. In 
delivering the Court’s opinion, Chief Justice Taft declared: 


The right and power of the state to regulate the method of providing for 
the education of its youth at public expense is clear. .. Were this a new 
question, it would call for very full argument and consideration which 
has been many times decided to be within the constitutional power of 
the state legislature to settle without intervention of the federal courts 
under the Federal constitution. .. The decision is within the discretion 
of the state in regulating its public schools and does not conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi Affirmed. (Kurland & Casper, 1926, pp. 85-87) 


Taft’s declaration supported a state’s right to continue segregation in 
the schools. It was not until Brown and later Keyes that desegregation 
in the public schools would become a reality if only temporarily. 


Keyes v. Denver School District No. 1 


The second case to be reviewed in this paper is Keyes. The plaintiffs 
in this case were parents of African American and Latino students who 
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sought legal assistance from racial segregation practiced in the Denver 
Public Schools. The complaint alleged that the school district violated 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The district 
court held that the school district had violated petitioners’ constitutional 
rights by implementing racially discriminatory practices, including the 
gerrymandering of student attendance zones, school site selection and 
a neighborhood school policy that created or maintained racially and 
ethnically segregated schools throughout the school district. In short, 
the district court determined that the school district was deliberately 
segregating Black from White students in particular schools, and des- 
ignating other schools for African American and Latino students spe- 
cifically. Moreover, the district court found that the school board had 
denied African American and Latino students equal protection under 
the law by not providing these youngsters with equal educational op- 
portunities. The court then ordered that school boundaries be redrawn 
and that busing needed to commence in order to achieve a more racial 
balance (Kurland & Casper, 1971). 

Discontent with the findings of the district court, the school board 
appealed the case to the Tenth Circuit which affirmed in part and re- 
versed in part the decisions rendered by the lower court. It affirmed the 
relief granted by the lower court, notably, busing and school boundary 
changes and some additional measures relating to the northeast part of 
the city which had a high concentration of African American students. 
The Tenth Circuit also upheld the district court’s findings that the school 
board had implemented an unconstitutional policy of deliberate racial 
segregation with regard to certain schools, namely, those of the Park Hill 
section of the city. However, the court reversed the finding that there 
had been a denial of equal protection as a result of unequal treatment of 
minorities in predominantly African American and Latino schools, and 
rejected the plaintiffs’ appeal seeking the desegregation of nine other 
minority schools not covered by the district court’s order. Dissatisfied 
with the court’s decision, the plaintiffs took their case before the United 
States Supreme Court (Kurland & Casper, 1971). 

The attorneys that argued the case before the highest Court were 
Jack Greenberg, James M. Nabrit III, Charles S. Ralston, Norman J. 
Chachkin, Gordon G. Greiner, and Robert T. Connery. In the brief, the 
attorneys presented evidence demonstrating the school district’s inten- 
tional practice of isolating African American and Latino students from 
white pupils and assigning most of its African American and Latino 
teachers to schools with high concentrations of minority students. Sec- 
ond, the attorneys reported that when compared to city-wide averages, 
the segregated minorities matriculated in elementary, junior high, and 
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senior high schools over the years had significantly higher percentages of 
teachers with no prior teaching experience in the Denver public schools. 
It was also found that these schools had significantly higher percent- 
ages of probationary teachers, while teachers with ten or more years 
of teaching experience were teaching in predominantly Anglo schools. 
Third, attorneys for the plaintiffs reported that the curriculum provided 
in these schools was poor, and that coupled with an existing poor level of 
instruction created an educational environment which was inherently 
unequal and which seemed programmed to produce academic failure in 
students. The attorneys argued that racial segregation in the Denver 
School System violated the Fourteenth Amendment and that the district 
needed to implement a comprehensive system-wide desegregation plan 
(Kurland & Casper, 1971). 

Accompanying the brief submitted by the attorneys for the plaintiffs 
were briefs submitted by other organizations calling for the eradica- 
tion of segregation they believed was present in the school system. For 
example, the Anti-defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith stated in its brief 
“the Denver school board has deprived the students under its jurisdiction 
of the equal protection of the laws” (Kurland & Casper, 1971, p. 404). 
Also, the National Education Association and the Colorado Education 
Association wrote a joint brief denouncing the effects of segregation on 
children. In addition, the American Civil Liberties Union and the ACLU 
of Colorado joined forces and presented a brief critical of the segregatory 
acts practiced by the school district. However, it was the brief submitted 
by the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational Fund (MAL- 
DEF) that addressed the need for regarding Chicanos as an identifiable 
group for equal protection purposes and urged that this population be 
included in the Black-White segregation plans. The attorneys argued 
that Chicanos suffered discrimination as African Americans do. 


The Chicano is the forgotten minority. He is the largest minority group 
in the Southwestern United States. He is the field hand. He is the 
janitor. Much as the Negro was forceably [sic] made part of this nation 
as a slave and still bears the badges of this servitude, Jones v. Albert 
Mayer & Col, 392 U.S. 409 (1968), so too were Chicanos forceably [sic] 
made part of this nation. . .Their vanquishment has made them exiles 
in their own land—the dominant Anglo society has treated them as 
second class citizens. (Kurland & Casper, 1971, p. 485) 


The attorneys for MALDEF urged the Court to reaffirm the decision 
rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court in the case Hernandez v. Texas, 347 
U.S. 475 (1954), which declared that Chicanos are a deprived class, and 
are thereby an identifiable group, entitled to receive protection under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The attorneys stated that “Chicanos and 
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Blacks need cross cultural interaction with Anglos, the dominant community 
in Denver. Maintaining minority schools continues the stigma attached to 
the schools. . . .” (Kurland & Casper, 1971, p. 500.) In short, the petitioners 
in the Keyes case sought a district-wide plan of relief for segregation and 
inequality of educational opportunity in the Denver School District No. 1. 

The attorneys for the school system argued that school assignment 
in Denver had always been on the basis of residence in a geographic 
attendance area, and that the racial composition of the schools was not 
the result of a predecided plan to isolate African American and Latino 
students from Anglo students. Instead, they suggested that the high 
concentration of Blacks attending particular campuses resulted from a 
steady and substantial migration of the Black population into neighbor- 
hoods surrounding these schools. Although the district court and the Court 
of Appeals held that the high percentages of African American students 
attending the Park Hill schools were the result of de jure segregation, 
the attorneys contended that the racial imbalance in the Denver school 
system was not caused or brought about by any actions of the school 
district, and that such racial imbalance resulting from housing pat- 
terns was not the result of deliberate public or private discrimination. 
The attorneys went on to suggest that since the district court held that 
the school district as a whole was not a racially segregated system; the 
plaintiffs’ challenge to desegregate the entire district was unfounded. 
Moreover, attorneys for the district argued that the federal courts had 
no power to remedy a situation not caused by state action. They believed 
that the word segregation implied deliberate state action setting persons 
apart from each other on the basis of race unless modified by the term 
“de facto” which indicates the absence of state action. The attorneys 
argued that since the racial imbalance was not a state action, there 
was no violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, and therefore, no legal 
action by the federal courts was required (Kurland & Casper, 1971). 

Finally, the attorneys claimed that the school system’s neighborhood 
school policy which required students to attend the schools closest to 
their homes was enforced so that children would not be inconvenienced 
by walking long distances to school. Furthermore, they stated that the 
school board’s practice of assigning Black teachers to schools with high 
percentages of Black students reflected the Board’s decision to imple- 
ment the current educational theory of the day, namely, that Black pu- 
pils related better with Black teachers. The Board believed that Black 
teachers could serve as positive role models for young Black students 
(Kurland & Casper, 1971). 

After reviewing the arguments presented in the case, the Court 
concluded that even though this case did not involve a statutory dual 
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system of education, the School Board through its actions over several 
years had intentionally created and maintained the segregated character 
of the core city schools and that a finding of intentional segregation on 
its part in one section of a school system was highly relevant to the is- 
sue of the Board’s intent with respect to the other segregated schools in 
the system. By a seven-to-one vote, the Court decided that the district 
could not disclaim responsibility for its policies that only served to keep 
African American and Latino students isolated. In delivering the opinion 
of the Court, Chief Justice Brennan stated: 


This is not a case, however, where a statutory dual system has ever 
existed. Nevertheless, where plaintiffs prove that the school authori- 
ties have carried out a systematic program of segregation affecting 
a substantial portion of the students, schools, teachers, and facilities 
within the school system; it is only common sense to conclude that there 
exists a predicate for a finding of the existence of a dual school system. 
.. Common sense dictates the conclusion that racially inspired school 
board actions have an impact beyond the particular schools that are the 
subjects of those actions ... This suggests that the official segregation 
in Park Hill affected the racial composition of schools throughout the 
district. (Kurland & Casper, 1971, p. 201) 


The Supreme Court ordered that the District Court on remand first 
give the School Board the opportunity to prove its claim that the Park 
Hill area was indeed a separate, identifiable, and unrelated section of 
the school district and that it needed to be viewed in isolation from the 
rest of the district. Second, ifthe Court determined that the School Board 
had not proven its claim, then it needed to determine whether the School 
Board’s implementation of a policy of deliberate racial segregation in the 
Park Hill schools made the entire school system a dual school system. If 
the District Court found that the Denver school system was a dual school 
system, then the School Board had to desegregate the entire system. 

Conversely, if the District Court determined that the Denver school 
system was not a dual school system, then it needed to afford the School 
Board the opportunity to rebut petitioners’ case of intentional segregation 
in the core city schools raised by the finding of intentional segregation 
in the Park Hill schools. This meant that the Board had to prove that its 
policies with respect to school site location, school size, school renova- 
tions and additions, student-attendance zones, student assignment and 
transfer options, mobile classroom units, transportation of students, and 
assignment of faculty and staff were not based on the intent to create or 
maintain segregation in the core city schools. The Supreme Court stated 
in its opinion that if the Board failed to rebut petitioner’s prima facie 
case, namely, that the core city schools were also segregated, the District 
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Court “must, as in the case of Park Hill, decree all-out desegregation of 
the core city schools” (Kurland & Casper, 1971, p. 214). 

Regarding another matter, the Court concluded that the District 
Court erred in separating African Americans and Latinos for purposes of 
defining a segregated school. Chief Justice Brennan stated that Denver 
was a tri-ethnic and not a bi-racial community, and that Latinos consti- 
tuted an identifiable class for purposes of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(Hernandez v. Texas, 347 U.S. 475 (1954). The Court suggested that there 
was much evidence to support the claim that in the Southwest Latinos 
and African Americans have many things in common. Citing the findings 
of two reports issued by The United States Commission on Civil Rights 
to support its conclusions, the Court held that Latinos suffer from the 
same educational inequities as African Americans. Chief Justice Brennan 
stated, “.. though of different origins, Negroes and Hispanos in Denver 
suffer identical discrimination in treatment when compared with the 
treatment afforded Anglo students. In that circumstance, we think pe- 
titioners are entitled to have schools with a combined predominance of 
Negroes and Hispanos included in the category of ‘segregated’ schools” 
(Putzel, 1972, p.198). 


Comparative Analysis 


Gong Lum v. Rice and Keyes are cases in which the plaintiffs believed 
that their rights under the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had been violated. Pursuant to Richard Kluger, however, 
Gong Lum uv. Rice, is a case that challenged only the “separate” half of 
the “separate but equal” doctrine as it applied to education (Kluger, 
1975). In short, it was a case in which the plaintiffs did not challenge 
the legality of segregated schools, but asked only that Martha not be 
identified as “colored” and sent to schools for Black children. However, 
after reviewing the brief submitted by counsel to the U.S. Supreme Court 
on behalf of Martha Lum, it is evident that the attorney did in fact chal- 
lenge the separate half of the “separate but equal” doctrine with regard 
to education, although not vigorously. 


The turning her away from the Rosedale Consolidated High School can 
in no way be justified except by proof that there was another school 
furnishing equal accommodations available to her. Can a court assume 
that there was such a school? Can the placing of one class in one school 
and another class in another school be justified, when questioned, ex- 
cept by showing that the two schools furnish substantially the same 
accommodations? (Kurland & Casper, 1926, pp. 26-27) 


Granted, Flowers did not specify how two schools could be determined 
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as equal, but he did suggest that providing equal accommodations needed 
to be made available to Martha. Flowers’ comments, however, fell on 
deaf ears. The Court deemed that this case was simply one in a line of 
many others that sought to determine whether a state was responsible 
for providing Chinese citizens equal protection of the laws. Taft wrote, 
“Were this a new question, it would call for very full argument and con- 
sideration” (Knaebel, 1928, pp. 85-86). The Court unanimously denied 
Martha Lum’s petition and affirmed the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi. 

Sadly, Martha’s attorneys did not negate the premise that there 
were differences between the Black and White races. Rather, they ar- 
gued that since White people did not want their children to be exposed 
to the dangers of associating with Black children, the White race could 
not legally subject the Yellow race to this danger as well: 


If there is danger in the association it is a danger from which one race is 
entitled to protection just the same as another. The White race may not 
legally expose the Yellow race to a danger that the dominant race recog- 
nizes and, by the same laws, guards itself against. The White race creates 
for itself a privilege that it denies to other races; exposes the children of 
other races to risks and dangers to which it would not expose to its own 
children. This is discrimination. (Kurland & Casper, 1926, p. 15) 


This was not the case in Keyes, however. The plaintiffs vigorously chal- 
lenged the legality of segregation in the Denver public schools and the 
detrimental effects of segregation on minorities, namely, the quality of 
education they receive, and the racial make up of the faculty. Although 
the School Board in Keyes attempted to hide its segregative practices by 
suggesting that the racial imbalance existing in the Park Hill schools 
was the result of Blacks continuing to move into already established 
Black neighborhoods, some Justices, namely, Powell and Douglas were 
not fooled. In fact the school district’s use of the de facto v. de jure segre- 
gation argument served only to incur lectures from some of the Justices 
on how to interpret the law. Justice Douglas, for example stated: 


The school board is a state agency and the lines that it draws, the locations 
it selects for school sites, the allocation it makes of students, the budgets it 
prepares are state action for Fourteenth Amendment purposes. . .I think 
it is time to state that there is no constitutional difference between de 
jure and de facto segregation, for each is the product of state actions or 
policies. If a ‘neighborhood’ or ‘geographical’ unit has been created along 
racial lines by reason of the play of restrictive covenants that restrict 
certain areas to ‘the elite, leaving the ‘undesirables’ to move elsewhere, 
there is state action in the constitutional sense because the force of law 
is placed behind those covenants.” (Putzel, 1972, pp. 215-216) 
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The most disheartening fact surrounding the Gong Lum case is the 
Court’s hasty and flawed opinion. Chief Justice Taft stated that this 
question had been decided many times before and cited fifteen cases to 
support his contention, including, the famous Roberts v. City of Boston. 
However, Roberts pre-dated the Fourteenth Amendment by almost twenty 
years. Nevertheless, Taft chose to cite this case as precedent. Moreover, 
Roberts had been the chief basis of the Court’s erroneous ruling in Plessy 
v. Ferguson, which Taft now went on to cite as further support for his 
claim that the issue of school segregation had been settled long ago, and 
therefore legal so far as the Court was concerned (Kluger, 1975). In real- 
ity, however, Plessy had dealt only with a Louisiana statute requiring 
separate-but-equal facilities on passenger trains, and not with educat- 
ing children. It is difficult to imagine that the Taft court consisting of 
highly-educated men could not have recognized that Plessy and Gong 
Lum were indeed separate cases. Instead the Court ignored this fact 
and by doing so helped perpetuate racial discrimination and segregation 
against people of color for more decades until Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion was decided and dismantled de jure segregation in the south. 

Although it is difficult to know and understand what is in the hearts 
and minds of men, there is a theoretical framework that attempts to 
explain the actions of the Taft Court. Pursuant to Philippa Strum, the 
Taft Court’s actions toward non-Whites were predicated upon three 
motivating beliefs. First, the Court considered that Plessy v. Ferguson 
had already settled the issue of whether or not separate-but-equal treat- 
ment of non-Whites violated the Constitution. Second, the Court believed 
that the Fourteenth Amendment prohibited only state discrimination, 
and not discrimination practiced by individuals. Third, the Court held 
that the Fourteenth Amendment only required states to provide African 
Americans at least the appearance of equal rights in the courtroom and 
in elections (Strum, 1984). 

Also, one might argue that the decision rendered by the Taft Court 
merely echoed the sentiments of an earlier period of race relations. In 
short, the Court’s decision reflected society's overall indifference to the 
struggles of minorities during the 1920s. However, this point in itself 
does not excuse the Court’s decision to deny Martha Lum’s petition for 
attending an all-White school and its insensitivity toward racial and 
ethnic equality claims. Although the Taft Court is viewed as having 
been conservative by some legal scholars, it went beyond the limits of 
conservatism regarding racial equality claims in this case. The Justices 
were insensitive to helping improve the status quo for Chinese Ameri- 
cans in education. The Court argued that the Fourteenth Amendment 
prohibited only state discrimination, and not discrimination practiced by 
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individuals. By endorsing this argument, the Court removed itself from 
having the responsibility of challenging the racial and ethnic disparities 
being practiced in society. 

As President of the United States, Taft had worked with non-Ameri- 
can nations and “few Presidents came close to Taft’s knowledge of dif- 
ferences in the human race: Filipinos, Japanese, Cuban .. .” (Burton, 
1998, p. 83). Unfortunately, working with other ethnic groups did not 
yield a significant impact on his sensitivity toward Chinese and African 
Americans. As Needham writes: 


The Progressive Era, and the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft, 
ironically coincided with one of the high points of racism in American 
history. The resulting disfranchisement of the Negro in the South, and 
the drawing of the color line, offered yet another opportunity for resur- 
recting a strong, White Republican party in the Southern states. In his 
bid for southern support, Taft was careful to demonstrate his respect 
for and non-interference with southern traditions, particularly those 
relating to the Negro. (Needham, 1970, p. 6) 


During the Taft administration, no activation of the penalties of the 
War Amendments and no Civil Rights bills were considered. At the be- 
ginning of Taft’s presidency, there were over a hundred federal positions 
in the South filled by African Americans. When Taft left office, however, 
only six remained holding presidential posts. As Needham writes, “this 
slamming of the ‘door of hope’ symbolized for the Negro a total aban- 
donment by one of the few remaining institutions presumably friendly 
to his interests” (Needham, 1970, p. 12). Although Taft acknowledged 
that African Americans could succeed in higher education, he stressed 
that African Americans in general needed only primary and industrial 
education. He wrote, “the great body of the race are those who are to be 
the workers, the manual workers, and what is needed for the great body 
of your race is primary and industrial education. . .” (Burton, 2001, pp. 
181-182). 

Besides Taft, another Justice in the Taft Court who did not demon- 
strate his support of racial equality claims was Brandeis. Brandeis was 
a great thinker and his abilities for questioning and analyzing political 
thought brought him notoriety in the legal arena. So, “it is therefore 
somewhat surprising that he took such little note of the extent to which 
the American political system had been created for the benefit of White 
men” (Strum, 1993, p. 141). Granted, Brandeis along with the other 
Justices might have sincerely believed that the equal protection clause 
did not prohibit state segregation. Also, Brandeis might have held the 
opinion that the judiciary was not the appropriate institution for ad- 
dressing racial equality issues. Moreover, Brandeis’s encouragement of 
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Frankfurter’s work with the ACLU and the NAACP demonstrates that 
he did believe in the protection of non-White citizens. Despite this fact 
however, Brandeis and the other Justices serving on the Taft Court could 
have done more to help eradicate racial and ethnic disparities in this 
country, and Gong Lum would have been a wonderful opportunity for 
them to have begun the journey for making racial equality a reality. It 
must be noted, however, that during his later years as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Brandeis took action against segregation in primary 
elections and, eventually, in educational institutions (Strum, 1993). 

After reviewing the Keyes case, and other decisions rendered by the 
Burger Court, it is apparent that unlike the Taft Court, it maintained 
the struggle for racial equality because it upheld some government and 
private efforts to remedy the impact of past discrimination through af- 
firmative action. However, the Court cannot be viewed as having been 
as firmly committed as the Warren Court to racial equality before the 
law because it demonstrated a growing dissatisfaction with politically 
unpopular means of integrating schools, and went so far as to curtail 
the power of government to redress the effects of past discrimination 
through affirmative action. In fact, the Burger Court upheld the view 
that a disproportionate impact on African Americans was not sufficient 
for the courts to invalidate a government hiring standard, a local zon- 
ing ordinance, or the structure of a city’s electoral districts. Some of the 
Justices argued that a showing of intentional discrimination was needed 
before legal action could ensue. 

The most interesting aspect of Keyes is the Court’s implicit if not ex- 
plicit resolution of the de jure v de facto segregation issue. Although Chief 
Justice Burger did not contribute substantially to the discussion of de jure 
v. de facto segregation, some of the Justices did expand the concept of de 
Jure segregation suggesting that it could be shown not only when segrega- 
tion was required or permitted by law, but also when segregated schools 
resulted from deliberate acts of the school board (Schwartz, 1996). 

When analyzing the Burger Court’s position on racial equality, we 
must remember that the Court to some extent had a more difficult task 
than its predecessor. The Warren Court, for example, faced blatant racial 
discrimination. It was easier for the Justices to point their fingers at 
those who were breaking the law. With the Burger Court, however, the 
issue of establishing intentional segregation on the part of the school 
board was more challenging. The kind of discrimination practiced against 
children of color by the Denver School Board was more subtle. It took a 
team of attorneys well-versed in constitutional law to be able to pierce 
the facade that the school board had devised over many years to disguise 
its deliberate segregative practices. Currently, our courts are dealing 
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with less overt forms of racism and discrimination that regrettably have 
become embedded in the bedrock of our society. 

Martha Lum never had a prayer for winning her case before the 
U.S. Supreme Court because the social and political arenas were work- 
ing against both American-born Asians and Asians immigrating to this 
country. The racially restrictive naturalization laws, for example, worked 
to deny Asian immigrants from becoming U.S. citizens. lan Haney writes, 
“applicants from Hawaii, China, Japan, Burma, and the Philippines, as 
well as all mixed-race applicants, failed in their arguments” to becoming 
citizens (Haney, 1996, p. 2). The legal system’s obsession with determin- 
ing whiteness via common knowledge or scientific evidence dominated 
the legal discourse surrounding naturalization cases. Although Martha 
had been born in the United States, the Court found that fact to be ir- 
relevant. The Court determined that she was not White, and Whiteness 
was the central issue of this case. The legal system failed Martha Lum. 
Perhaps the anti-Asian sentiment that was evident in American society 
seeped into the chambers of the U.S. Supreme Court as well? This is a 
question that will forever remain unanswered. 

The Burger Court, on the other hand, did not dismiss the plaintiffs’ 
arguments but chose to address the issue of segregation in the Denver 
school system. More importantly, however, the Burger Court did what 
the Taft Court chose not to do, namely, to face head-on the issue of segre- 
gation practiced by individuals. By regarding the Denver school system 
as an extension of the state, and finding it to be in violation of the law 
regarding the Park Hill Schools, the Court was in effect dismantling the 
notion that the law could not be used to resolve cases involving segrega- 
tion practiced by individuals. Since the Court viewed the school board as 
a group of individuals whose goal was to segregate Whites from students 
of color, it was in effect saying to the board members that they could 
no longer use their positions of authority within the school system to 
promote their individual agendas to isolate White students from African 
American and Latino students. 

Although the segregative acts practiced by the Denver school system 
were not as overt as those present in Gong Lum, the gerrymandering of 
school zones was obvious to the Court. An interesting fact about the Keyes 
case is that it lasted twenty-two years in the legal system. The actual 
filing of the complaint in Denver occurred in June, 1969 and proceeded 
to the U.S. Supreme Court where the case was decided on June 21, 1973. 
However, once the case was remanded to the school district, the life of 
the case extended another eighteen years. 

An appropriate question to ask at this juncture in the discussion is, 
“Was the Denver school district successful in proving its contention that 
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the segregated Park Hills schools were remote or isolated? On remand, 
the school district failed to prove its contention. As a result, the district 
court ordered both parties to submit desegregation plans. The judge, 
however, was not content with either party’s submission, and sought 
help from Jack Finger, a desegregation expert. The “Finger Plan” was 
adopted by the court and ordered to be implemented in the fall of 1974 
(G. Greiner, personal communication, October 17, 2002). 

The Finger Plan utilized various methods for integrating schools 
throughout the District. In some instances, simply changing the bound- 
ary zones between adjoining schools achieved the desired result. Second, 
at the elementary school level, White and minority schools were paired 
so that children would attend their neighborhood school for grades 1- 
3, and then be transported to the paired school for grades 4-6. Third, 
satellite attendance zones were used also. Here children living within a 
defined geographic location were transported away from their neighbor- 
hood school to one where they would become an integrating minority 
population. This was used to some extent in the elementary schools and 
served as the primary vehicle for integrating students in the middle and 
high schools. Fourth, integrative voluntary transfers were also allowed. 
Results showed that minority achievement improved in the integrated 
setting, while white achievement was not adversely affected (G. Greiner, 
personal communication, October 17, 2002). 

The next phase of the case was to examine if the school district had 
achieved and maintained the greatest feasible level of desegregation. 
The rule was that if a school fell out of compliance due to demographic 
changes, the courts could not act to reintegrate the school. However, 
if the resegregation was determined to have resulted from action or 
inaction on the part of school authorities, the courts could then step in 
and correct the problem. For a school to be in compliance its White or 
minority population needed to be within + or — 15% of the district-wide 
average for the grade level (elementary, middle, or secondary). 

The final phase of the Keyes case centered on the school district’s efforts 
to terminate judicial supervision and to have the court dismiss the case. 
Discussion now centered on whether the school district had attained unitary 
status, meaning it had achieved the most possible amount of desegregation 
and sustained it over a reasonable period of time. The U.S. Supreme Court 
had held in other cases that federal district court supervision could not 
continue indefinitely once the violation had been remedied. 

Unfortunately, there were factors that undermined the success 
of the integration plan, notably, White flight. A continued exodus of 
affluent whites from Denver to the surrounding suburbs adversely af- 
fected the plan to integrate schools. Greiner writes, “Undoubtedly the 
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inconveniences, real or imagined, from ‘busing’ and fear of integration 
exacerbated this trend.A 1974 Colorado constitutional amendment made 
it all but impossible for Denver to annex surrounding suburban areas, 
thus insulating the suburbs from the integration effort” (G. Greiner, 
personal communication, October 17, 2002). 


The Effects of Later U.S. Supreme Court Decisions 
on American Education 


In the years following Brown various school districts across the United 
States came under court decree to terminate segregation. Several of these 
districts attempted for years to implement the court’s decree but were 
unsuccessful. These districts claimed that their attempts to integrate 
were thwarted by changing economic and community demographics that 
resulted in many urban communities becoming increasingly minority. As 
a result, in some instances school districts that had become integrated 
experienced resegregation (Webb, Metha, & Jordan, 2000). In the 1990s, 
a more conservative Supreme Court responded to the dilemma of these 
districts. In 1991,in Board of Education of Oklahoma City Public Schools 
v. Dowell (498 U.S. 237), the Supreme Court decided that a court order 
desegregation decree can be terminated when the school board has in 
good faith made efforts to abide by the decree and has to the extent 
practical, given past history and current conditions, eliminated the ves- 
tiges of past discrimination. The following year, in Freeman v. Pitts, the 
Supreme Court continued down the path created by Dowell and ruled 
that federal judges can exercise a slow withdrawal of their supervision 
of desegregation orders and recommended that a specific time limit be 
placed on a district’s attempts to desegregate, especially if the school 
district is undergoing rapid demographic changes (Freeman v. Pitts, 
498 U.S. 1981, 1992). The result of these two decisions was not only to 
terminate the judicial oversight of desegregation plans for a number of 
school districts, but also to give these districts the opportunity to create 
new solutions that appear more likely to be successful given the current 
circumstances of the district (Webb, Metha, & Jordan, 2000). 

Later, in 1995, in Missouri v. Jenkins, the Supreme Court addressed 
the issues of what needed to be done and how much must be invested 
in trying to desegregate. In this landmark case, the Kansas City school 
system and the state of Missouri had reportedly spent $1.7 billion be- 
tween 1986 and 1995 on a substantial desegregation plan that included 
renovation and building of facilities, an expensive program of magnet 
schools, and remedial instruction to bring minority students to national 
norms on achievement tests as mandated by a lower federal court (Kunen, 
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1994). In its decision, the Court held that attempts at desegregation 
should be limited in time and scope and that the objective of desegrega- 
tion plans does not have to be to achieve racial balance but to restore 
control to state and local authorities as promptly as possible. Moreover, 
the Court ruling stipulated that once the district terminated the effects 
of legally imposed segregation; the schools could revert to their natural 
pattern of segregation. To some the decisions rendered in Dowell, Pitts, 
and Jenkins were regarded as necessary corrections to judicial excesses. 
However, to many others the decisions reflected the Court’s disregard of 
the landmark case Brown. Clearly, “the decisions were part of a pattern 
of reversals of civil rights policies in the 1990s, which included decisions 
against affirmative action and voting rights” (Webb, Metha, & Jordan, 
2000, p. 286). As a result of these Court rulings, school districts have 
been supporting the notion of neighborhood schools instead of busing 
students. Within weeks of the Jenkins decision a federal district court 
approved the resegregation of Denver. As Gordon Greiner, one of the 
attorneys who argued the Keyes case before the U.S. Supreme Court 
writes, 


This was a disappointment to advocates of integration, who had wanted 
cases ended with a permanent injunction requiring the school authori- 
ties to continue keeping the schools integrated as best they could. The 
result of this limitation was that almost every school district declared 
to be unitary quickly reverted to neighborhood schools and resegregated 
condition. This held for Denver as well. (G. Greiner, personal commu- 
nication, October 17, 2002) 


Conclusion 


Gong Lum and Keyes are two cases that dealt with racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation. In Gong Lum the prejudice and discrimination 
toward Chinese Americans is clearly visible, whereas, in Keyes the dis- 
crimination is less obvious. The attorneys for the plaintiffs in this case 
had to break down the layers of discrimination that had been embedded 
in the infrastructure of the Denver School District for so many years. 
Although Gong Lum was argued before the Court decades ago, the case 
is still relevant today because the same insensitivity that the Justices 
showed Martha Lum can be demonstrated again to other children in 
future Court decisions if we are not vigilant. We need to remember that 
the effects of racial discrimination on a human being living in the 1920s 
were just as painful as the suffering experienced by minorities in later 
decades, and it is this point that ties this case to later and future litiga- 
tions regarding racial and ethnic disparities. 
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Minorities have experienced discrimination in this country, and this 
is a chord that binds these groups together. Protecting the rights of mi- 
norities requires the attention and involvement of White people and all 
persons of color. We must acknowledge and remember that there have 
been Whites who have aided in the struggle to eradicate discrimination 
and prejudice. They have helped in the battle to give minority groups 
a voice and their aid must never be forgotten. With the abolishment of 
affirmative action in Texas, California, and Florida, and the likelihood 
that other states may decide to join the crusade against affirmative ac- 
tion, we must stand together and make the Court realize that the legal 
system in this country must continue to help minorities. 

It is in the best interests of all children that they attend schools 
having minority and White populations because statistics reveal that 
minority groups are growing in the United States, and White children 
will be working with people of color in the future. Therefore, the need for 
multicultural schools is great. Children are our future and they need to 
come in contact with other children from various backgrounds so that 
they can learn how to work with cultural diversity in the future. 


Notes 


' | would like to express my deepest gratitude to Gordon Greiner for his 
assistance in relaying to me the events that transpired in Denver following the 
Supreme Court’s decision regarding the Keyes case. 

* The words Mongolian, Yellow race, and “colored” are cited in this paper only 
because the legal briefs and opinion of the Court in Gong Lum v Rice contain 
these words. 

‘The attorneys for Martha were J.N. Flowers of Jackson, Mississippi, and 
Earl Brewer and Edward C. Brewer, both of Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
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The field of learning disabilities (LDs) appears to many to be in a 
state of flux. Perhaps the best evidence in support of this position is 
the current discussion about how best to identify students with LDs—a 
summary of which can be found in the proposed rules and regulations 
for the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, Assistance 
to States for the Education of Children with Disabilities, 2005). In this 
document the United States government proposes that states discon- 
tinue the longstanding practice of identifying children with learning 
disabilities using a discrepancy between achievement and intellectual 
ability (i.e., IQ). Several alternative approaches are suggested. The 
frontrunners are response to intervention approaches in which students 
are identified as having LDs if they do not respond well to “high quality, 
research-based general education instruction” (p.35802). Others include 
using some absolute level of low achievement, examining strengths and 
weaknesses in achievement, or looking for discrepancies within some 
subset of relevant cognitive skills (Assistance to States for the Educa- 
tion of Children With Disabilities, 2005). Moreover, echoing the work of 
Weatherley and Lipsky (1977), some researchers argue that, in addition 
to using such methods, we must begin to explicitly take into account 
the contexts within which teachers and administrators must make such 
decisions (e.g., Mellard, Deshler, & Barth, 2004). 

And yet, despite these seemingly remarkable developments we argue 
the field is not really in a state of flux at all. For despite movement in the 
area of how best to operationalize the construct of LDs—movement that 
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raises serious questions about the validity of the theoretical definition 
of LDs in school contexts—this definition has changed remarkably little 
since it was first inscribed into federal legislation in the United States in 
1975. It is this stasis in the theoretical definition and in particular the 
assumption of neurological dysfunction as it relates to the construct of 
LDs in school contexts that is of interest to us presently. We begin with 
a brief review of the development of the definition of learning disabili- 
ties between 1962 and 1975—a time in which the original emphasis on 
LDs as an educational label concerned with teaching and learning more 
than cause, was lost in favor of an emphasis on etiology and a focus on 
differentiating children with “real” LDs from others who struggled in 
school. Then, we discuss some of the gains and losses associated with 
the LDs field’s strong focus on etiology. Next, we explore some of the 
reasons etiology trumped education in the definition. We conclude with 
a discussion of the merits of the assumption of neurological dysfunction 
in school contexts and propose an alternative educational conceptualiza- 
tion of the construct. 

That there are individuals who have neurobiologically based diffi- 
culties with learning in areas like reading, we believe, is undeniable at 
present (see for example Grigorenko, 1999; Hynd, Clinton, & Hiemenz, 
1999; Olson, 1999; and Shaywitz & Shaywitz, 2003). However, that these 
individuals exist does not mean the category of learning disabilities, at 
least as currently conceptualized, makes sense in school contexts. 


Early Definitions of Learning Disabilities 


The field of learning disabilities has its roots in the neuropsychologi- 
cal research of the early to mid 20“ century. A number of histories docu- 
menting the paths running from researchers like Gall and Hinshelwood 
to Orton and Monroe and from Goldstein to Werner and Strauss and 
ultimately to Samuel Kirk have been written (e.g., Carrier, 1986; Frank- 
lin, 1994; Hallahan & Mock, 2003; Hammill, 1993; Torgesen, 2004). We 
will not retrace that ground here. We begin instead in 1962 the year in 
which Kirk famously proposed the construct as follows: 


A learning disability refers to a retardation, disorder, or delayed de- 
velopment in one or more of the processes of speech, language, read- 
ing, spelling, writing, or arithmetic resulting from a possible cerebral 
dysfunction and/or emotional or behavioral disturbance and not from 
mental retardation, sensory deprivation, or cultural or instructional 
factors. (Kirk, 1962, p. 263) 


While the assumptions that the disability is intrinsic to the child and 
likely neurobiological in nature are implicit in this definition, Kirk was 
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explicit in his belief that this was an educational label first and fore- 
most and that issues of etiology were less important than were issues 
of education. In the words of Kirk and Kirk (1971), “the term ‘learning 
disability’ is, then, primarily an educational concept. Its focus is on be- 
havioral diagnosis and remediation rather than on biological etiology 
and the discovery of correlated central nervous system deficits” (p. 7). 
They went on to argue that, 


The concept of learning disability as used in education does not deny 
or reject a neurological deficit (acquired, genetic, or otherwise) but 
neither does it depend on a neurological determination. The major 
emphasis is on the use of psychological tests and/or observation for the 
purpose of organizing a remedial education program. Such a program 
is rarely dependent upon the determination of psychological abilities 
and disabilities. This concept has led to the use of the term “specific 
learning disability” instead of “brain damage” in psychoeducational 
circles, since the task is psychoeducational diagnosis and educational 
remediation. (pp. 12-13) 


While Kirk appeared to believe that learning disabilities may have 
been caused by factors intrinsic to the child, he was clear that, as an 
educational construct, focusing on the etiology of the learning problems 
of students would not serve their educational needs well. Nonetheless, 


with the passing of P.L. 94-142 (The Education of the Handicapped Act) 
in 1975 the focus on the etiology of the learning difficulties was signifi- 
cantly more pronounced. The 1975 definition read as follows, 


Specific learning disability means a disorder in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes involved in understanding or in using language, 
spoken or written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to 
listen, think, speak, read, write, spell or todo mathematical calculations. 
The term includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
term does not include children who have learning problems which are 
primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental 
retardation, of emotional disturbance, or for environmental, cultural 
or economic disadvantage. (cited in Torgesen, 2004, p. 22) 


A little less than four decades later the definition has changed remark- 
ably little: 


(A) In general.The term “specific learning disability” means a disorder in 
1 or more of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or in using language, spoken or written, which disorder may manifest 
itself in the imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, 
or do mathematical calculations. 
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(B) Disorders included. Such term includes such conditions as percep- 
tual disabilities, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and 
developmental aphasia. 


(C) Disorders not included. Such term does not include a learning prob- 
lem that is primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor disabilities, 
of mental retardation, of emotional disturbance, or of environmental, 
cultural, or economic disadvantage. (Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Improvement Act, 2004) 


In brief, while not stated explicitly, with its inclusion of words like brain 
injury and minimal brain dysfunction and its explicit exclusion of learning 
difficulties rooted in environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage, 
the definition of LDs had and has a decidedly etiological focus. 


What Was Gained, What Was Lost? 


With thirty years of LDs under our collective belts, it is perhaps 
time to reflect on some of what was gained and lost when LDs became 
a part of the language and lives of children and schools. 


What Was Gained? 
Once the construct of LDs was written into federal legislation in the 
United States and policy in Canada it became a real disorder, an object 


of knowledge (Hacking, 1995)—something we could and did know about, 
something we could learn more about through research, and perhaps 
most importantly, something we could intervene against. In the process, 
we gained a new way to view others and ourselves, and a new way to 
disorder others and to be disordered ourselves. Of significance, this new 
way to disorder and be disordered rested somewhere between positive, or 
approved, and negative, or disapproved concepts in society (Hacking, 1998; 
Neufeld & Foy, 2006). More specifically, LDs rested somewhere between 
the concepts of “normality,” on the positive side, and “mental retardation,” 
on the negative side. As a consequence of this position, LDs proved to be 
a relatively palatable way to disorder others and to be disordered oneself. 
While carrying the LDs label was certainly no badge of honor, it was far 
less stigmatizing than carrying the label “mentally retarded” (Lyon et al., 
2001). Evidence of this can be found in the growth of the category of LDs 
and the corresponding decline of the category of mental retardation in 
schools in the United States between 1976 and 1995. Between the 1976- 
1977 and 1994-1995 school years, the percentage of children (birth to 
21 years) served by federal special education programs and that carried 
the LDs label increased from roughly 21 to 50 percent. During this same 
period the percentage of this same population of children that carried 
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the mental retardation label decreased from approximately 27 to just 
over 10 percent (U.S. Department of Education, 1996). 

Further, framing it as a construct focused on etiology, and rooted in 
the fields ofneurology and neuropsychology, gave LDs scientific credibility. 
From this perspective LDs were real in a sense that was in keeping with the 
perspectives of disability and the self that have been historically dominant 
in the fields of medicine, psychology, and, indeed, education—perspectives 
that located disability within the individual and attributed it to some 
neurobiological defect or deficiency (Martin, 2004; Neufeld & Foy, 2006). 
This orientation was captured in the labels used in the 1940s and 1950s to 
describe children who today would likely carry the LDs moniker—labels 
like minimal brain dysfunction, brain injured, minimally brain damaged, 
perceptually impaired, and neurologically impaired (Franklin, 1994; Hal- 
lahan & Mock, 2003; Torgesen, 2004). Thus, as a type of disability, LDs 
could be easily assimilated into a larger taxonomy of disabilities that was 
already in place—it was just different enough to be interesting, but not 
so different that it disrupted a broader understanding of disabilities as 
intrinsic, neurobiologically based conditions. 

As documented above, LDs became a popular disorder, and, as a 
result, we gained a new and specialized LDs industry. Very quickly 
individuals and institutions sprang up to support this new, or at least, 
retooled disability. Among others, there were organizations that devel- 
oped tests to diagnose LDs; there were researchers who studied children 
with LDs and developed educational interventions for them; there were 
university programs that trained special educators to implement such 
interventions in schools; and, of course, there were school psychologists 
to diagnose children with LDs (see for example Carrier, 1986; Franklin, 
1994; Hallahan & Mock, 2003; and Torgesen, 2004). 

Moreover, the construct of LDs provided a coherent framework and 
single label around which parents and others advocating on behalf of 
students that were struggling in school could organize. In fact, it was 
immediately following Samuel Kirk’s now famous speech in April of 1963 
at a conference sponsored by the Fund for Perceptually Handicapped 
Children, that a vote was held and the Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities (ACLD) was formed (Hallahan & Mock, 2003; 
Torgesen, 2004). The goal of this new advocacy organization “... was to 
mobilize social and political concern for the plight of children with learn- 
ing disabilities and to create public sector services for them” (Torgesen, 
2004, p. 15). In short, by clarifying the difficulties such children were 
facing, the LDs construct provided a strong nucleus around which ad- 
vocates could mobilize their efforts to force schools to meet the needs of 
children who carried the label. As a consequence of the well-meaning 
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efforts and very hard work of such advocates and others working in this 
new LDs industry we also gained specialized services for students who 
were struggling in school—services that benefited some and explicitly 
excluded others (a point we address later). 

In sum, when the category of LDs was inscribed into the language 
and practices of our schools we gained a new and more palatable way to 
disorder others and to be disordered. Moreover, the field of LDs gained 
scientific credibility, an industry to support it, and a framework for 
advocacy action. 


What Was Lost? 

While it is undoubtedly the case that a subset of students benefited, 
academically at least, from the services afforded to them under the 
LDs label, in adopting an etiological approach a number of potentially 
fruitful avenues of conceptual inquiry and educational practice were 
overlooked, ignored, and/or actively suppressed. Moreover, for many 
individuals, carrying the label “learning disabled” is associated with a 
host of negative experiences, feelings, and perceptions. In the words of 
Aaron a 22-year-old who acquired the label at age 13, 


I am a prisoner, a survivor, a target, and a struggler, continuously de- 
fending, negating, and recreating myself. My disability? My disability 
is that I have been disabled, as well as discouraged and discounted by 
a temporarily able-minded, able-bodied general public. My success and 
failure have been based on an existing value system created by the domi- 
nant majority. Although I am now constantly disabling myself through 
a process of disbelief, exacerbating disabilities already in work, I know 
that I shouldn’t be compared to anyone else. (Piziali, 2001, p. 31) 


Arguably, it is, in part, the extreme intrinsic, etiological focus of the 
field of LDs that enables an “able-minded, able-bodied general public” 
to disable individuals like Aaron and is, thus, at the root of a number of 
the problems experienced by individuals who carry the label. 

From the perspective of conceptual inquiry perhaps the most significant 
shortcoming of adopting an etiologically centered definition is that it im- 
posed a LDs ontology that did not permit investigations into the nature of 
children’s learning difficulties that strayed beyond the bounds of a narrow 
view of cognitive and neurobiological development (Speece, 1993). Such 
an approach ignores the broader context of human differences in learning 
creating the impression that the learning difficulties of children adhere 
to a simple trait model of cognitive development in which the distinctions 
between normal/abnormal and ability/disability are binary in nature and 
unaffected by context. A considerable body of research from a variety of 
fields including neurology (e.g., Galaburda, 1989; Mehler, 1989), cognitive 
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neuroscience (e.g., Huttenlocher, 2002), developmental psychopathology 
(e.g., Sameroff, 1975; Sroufe, 1997), cognitive psychology (e.g., Adams, 1990; 
Shaywitz, Escobar, Shaywitz, Fletcher, & Makuch, 1992), and anthropol- 
ogy, and sociology too (e.g., Carrier, 1986; McDermott & Varenne, 1995; 
Skrtic, 1999), suggests that we may have closed the door on the question 
of etiology too soon and too tightly. Such an approach gives the misguided 
impression that LDs are strictly a matter of neurological dysfunction and, 
therefore, cannot be constructed and/or sustained through social interac- 
tion. Indeed, “. . . ecological factors have rarely been acknowledged, much 
less systematically investigated, in learning disabilities (Speece, 1993, p. 
64). By interpreting LDs in this manner, not only did we misrepresent the 
role of contextual factors in LDs, we may have also misrepresented the 
nature of the psychological phenomena associated with them (Lyon et al., 
2001). Moreover, adopting a simple trait model of LDs obscured the fact 
that learning difficulties whether rooted primarily in neurobiology, context, 
or some combination of the two are still real in the sense that they have an 
impact on people’s lives. 

In addition to suppressing a variety of avenues of conceptual in- 
quiry, the strong etiological focus of the LDs field resulted in lost op- 
portunities in the arena of educational practice. First, the causal focus 
of the definition of LDs and the manner in which it was operationalized 
created an artificial division between those who carry the label and 
other struggling learners who do not (Siegel, 2003; Shaywitz, Fletcher, 
& Shaywitz, 1994)—for instance, the learners described by Stanovich 
(1988) as “garden-variety poor readers’ or the children we call “gray area 
students” in British Columbia. One consequence of this distinction was 
that some children who would benefit from the same kinds of support 
as children who carry the label were and are systematically excluded 
from receiving such services (Christensen, 1999). 

Second, a variety of less than adaptive beliefs and practices are as- 
sociated with the assumption of neurological dysfunction. Loss of agency 
on the part of individuals who carry the label (Elbaum & Vaughn, 2003; 
Piziali, 2001) and those who live and work with them (Skrtic, 1999) is 
one example. This is troublesome but understandable if the condition 
is viewed as intrinsic and neurobiological in nature. Unfortunately, this 
assumption may also be used to discharge teachers and/or caregivers 
from responsibility for causing, sustaining, or even facilitating the dif- 
ficulties of learning exhibited by individuals who carry the LDs label. 
After all, by definition, LDs are caused by something within the child 
not something in her/his environment. Teachers and/or caregivers have 
no causal role to play here. Locating the problem within the child also 
served to limit the attention paid to potential explanations for a child’s 
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learning problems that rest in the context within which she/he lives and 
learns (Lyon et al., 2001; Speece, 1993). 

Finally, research has documented how teachers refer students to 
special education based on a need for help rather than on some specific 
set of characteristics of the child (Gerber & Semmel, 1985; Zigmond, 
1993). Thus, the ethics of many parents and educators were compromised 
when they were faced with the unenviable situation of having to attach 
a potent label to children that may or may not have fit in an effort to 
help them experience success in school. 

To recap, adopting an etiological approach to LDs closed the door 
on research examining alternative explanations of school failure. As a 
consequence, we lost the potential to better understand the role played 
by contextual factors in constructing and/or sustaining the difficulties 
some children faced in school. Moreover, while the practice of LDs opened 
educational doors for some children who were struggling in school, for 
others it was a very negative practice, and, for better and worse, still 
others were locked out from the practice all together. Further, locating 
the cause of learning difficulties exclusively within the child resulted, in 
some instances, in a considerable loss of agency in children who carried 
the LDs label and the adults who lived and worked with them. Finally, 
it compromised the ethics of parents and educators who were faced with 
having to attach a label to children struggling in school in an effort to 
help them experience success. 


Why Etiology Trumped Education in the Definition of LDs 


Having discussed some of what was gained and lost in privileging 
etiology over education in the definition of LDs, we now address the is- 
sue of why etiology trumped education. Parents, educators, and others 
advocating for and/or working with children to whom we now attach 
the LDs label were well served by the focus on etiology. First, as we 
argued earlier, such a focus provided support for the argument that 
LDs were “real” in a sense that was in keeping with the perspectives of 
disabilities that were ascendant in the fields of medicine, psychology, 
and education—perspectives that located disability securely within the 
individual and viewed it as a product of some form of neurobiological 
dysfunction. There was a long tradition in the disabilities literature of 
looking to neurological foundations for the source of cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral difficulties of individuals; academic difficulties were 
presumed to fall under the same umbrella, to be studied, diagnosed, and 
cured in the same way as any other “medical” problem (Christensen, 
1999; Hallahan & Mock, 2003; Martin, 2004; Torgesen, 2004). 
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Second, while it did not provide direct evidence that the relatively specific 
learning difficulties experienced by children who would ultimately carry 
the LDs label were neurobiological in nature, research documenting how 
focal brain lesions often resulted in loss of specific brain functions (Franklin, 
1994; Torgesen, 2004) provided what was viewed as strong evidence that 
this was indeed the case. Moreover, if the genesis of the learning difficul- 
ties was within the child, then neither schools nor caregivers were at fault. 
Thus, a third reason etiology trumped education in the definition of LDs 
was that wittingly or unwittingly, LDs could be used to absolve schools, 
teachers, and/or caregivers from causing or inadvertently fostering the dif- 
ficulties of learning experienced by the kinds of children who today carry 
the LDs label. Fourth, the specific brain-based etiological focus that came 
to characterize the LDs field provided a means by which to differentiate 
such children from others who were struggling in school—children like 
those whose difficulties were presumed to be environmental in origin 
and those whose difficulties were rooted in more globally dysfunctional 
brains (e.g., children with mental handicaps) (Shaywitz, Fletcher, & Shay- 
witz, 1994; Torgesen, 2004). Importantly, a variety of programs directed 
at addressing the educational needs of these other “types” of students 
were already in place in schools. Finally, the etiological focus of the LDs 
definition helped to sustain the argument that children with LDs needed 
educational interventions that were qualitatively different from those of 
children whose learning difficulties were rooted elsewhere—an argument 
that has not withstood the test of time well (Felton, 1993; Siegel, 1988, 
1989; Torgesen, 2004). In the words of Christensen (1999), “there has been 
a failure to identify instructional methods that are specifically effective 
for students with learning disabilities” (p. 232). 

In short, etiology trumped education in the definition of learning 
disabilities because it kept the view of LDs in line with perspectives on 
disability that were dominant in the fields of medicine, psychology, and 
education; a growing body of research suggested that specific learning 
difficulties could be based in aberrant brain structures and/or functions; 
and it could be used to absolve teachers, schools, and/or caregivers from 
playing a causal or facilitative role in the learning difficulties of children 
who were assigned the label; to differentiate children who carried the 
label from others who struggled in school; and to support arguments for 
exclusive interventions for children who carried the LDs label. 


Conclusion 


Shortly after coining the term Jearning disabilities, Samuel Kirk 
warned that the growing emphasis on neurobiological causality was 
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misplaced as it diverted attention away from a more appropriate focus 
on how best to meet the educational needs of a group of students that 
were not well served by schools. Despite Kirk’s concerns, we opted for an 
etiologically oriented definition. Some in the field of LDs argue that we 
are on the right track, that we only need more nuanced approaches for 
diagnosing LDs (e.g., Scruggs & Mastropieri, 2002; Mellard, Deshler, & 
Barth, 2004).This position is supported in the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Improvement Act of 2004 and the proposed rules and regula- 
tions that support it. From this perspective, the problem is not with the 
theoretical definition of LDs, but instead with the way it is operationalized 
and practiced in schools. We do not agree. In our view, the lessons of the 
past 30 years suggest Kirk’s concerns were well founded and it is now 
time to revisit the foundational assumptions upon which the practice of 
LDs in schools rest. A considerable body of research from a number of 
different disciplines supports the argument that in educational contexts 
a focus on etiology is indeed misplaced. There is simply no need for the 
kind of grand structuralist theorizing that has characterized the prac- 
tice of LDs in schools to date. Moreover, in our opinions, such research 
suggests that it is time to pursue a more modest and less precise means 
by which to conceptualize the struggles of students in schools—one that 
does not deny that some children are neurobiologically predisposed to 
struggle in areas like learning to read, but one that also recognizes and 
seeks to understand and address the contextual factors that conspire to 
construct and sustain such difficulties. What is needed in educational 
contexts, then, is a functionalist conceptualization of LDs that remains 
close to the activities of learners and the contexts in which such activi- 
ties unfold. Interestingly, many, if not all, the recent proposals regarding 
how best to operationalize the construct of LDs are in keeping with such 
a stance (Assistance to States for the Education of Children With Dis- 
abilities, 2005; Mellard, Deshler, & Barth, 2004). 

Importantly, none of the above should be taken to imply that it is not 
potentially useful to identify the performative differences experienced 
by learners that struggle in school. Instead, the argument is that the 
manner of conceptualizing LDs and the pedagogical consequences of such 
a conceptualization need to be shifted from the narrow realm of psychic 
neural structures to the practical realm of pedagogical structures and 
exchanges. In essence, then, we are arguing for a transformation in the 
interpretations of the difficulties such students experience. 

Although a detailed discussion of the implications of adopting an 
educationally oriented approach to the subject is beyond the scope of the 
present analysis, there are several broad points or implications for prac- 
tice that can be made. First, such a definition would not enable schools 
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to exclude struggling students from potentially beneficial intervention 
programs based on a nebulous and educationally unimportant assump- 
tion that their learning problems were rooted in their environments 
rather than their brains. Second, eliminating causal claims from the 
LDs definition in school contexts would eliminate the ethical dilemma 
educators and parents face when they must attach to a student the LDs 
label with its attendant assumption of neurological dysfunction—an 
assumption that may not hold true—for the student to receive badly 
needed educational services. Third, adopting an educationally oriented 
definition of LDs would likely help refocus schools’ and educators’ at- 
tention away from cause and towards areas under their immediate 
influence—areas like instructional contexts and pedagogical practices. 
This refocusing, in turn, would have the potential to increase the agency 
of schools, teachers, and parents regarding their potential to obviate 
the learning challenges faced by children to whom the LDs label was 
attached. At the same time, this retooled theoretical definition might 
help schools, teachers, and parents to consider the possibility that they 
may unintentionally have played some casual or facilitative role in the 
learning challenges of a learner with the LDs label. 
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introduction 


As nearly all of us know, William James (1842-1910) was a pioneer 
thinker whose life and work spanned the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and whose thought has reached into the twenty-first century. 

Ithough the nineteenth century was greatly influenced by German 
philosophy, especially Kant and Hegel’s rigid, rationalist systems, James 
broke with that rationalist tradition. He viewed the universe as an open- 
ended, fluid place and integrated this perspective into his functional 
psychology and his pragmatic philosophy. Ideas, he asserted, are neither 
wholly true nor totally false. The worth of an idea was to be tested by 
its consequences on the lives of human beings. James’ functionalism 
had a profound affect on John Dewey, who built it into his philosophy 
of instrumentalism (or experimentalism). Mind, Dewey argued, is an 
instrument for adapting the human organism to its environment. Ideas 
are tools. Good ideas get us into satisfactory relations with our environ- 
ment (Urmson, 1965). 

Dewey’s functionalism, in turn, crept into Jean Piaget’s psychology. 
“Genetic structuralism,” Piaget (1985) informed us, “represents a pos- 
sible synthesis . . . with the functionalism of J. Dewey” (p. 68). Piaget 
labored throughout much of his life to resolve the dichotomy between 
structuralism and functionalism. Jerome Bruner picked up the challenge 
where Piaget left off and, thereby, indirectly extended the influence of 
James. Bruner believed that children—if they were engaged in discov- 
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ery learning and problem-solving activities—would come to grasp the 
structure of knowledge. And since all truths are relative, students have 
to learn how to negotiate meanings. The influence of James, Dewey, 
Piaget, and others, helped to lay the foundation through Bruner for the 
current constructivist movement in education (Sprinthall et al., 1998). 

James’ ideas have not only had a profound influence on psychology, 
philosophy, and education, but they have filtered into contemporary phys- 
ics as well. Nineteenth century physics was heavily influenced by New- 
tonian mechanics, which made a sharp distinction between the observer 
and the observed. The knower was viewed as being independent of what 
was known. Truth, once it was discovered, was fixed and eternal. James’ 
pragmatism changed everything. The knower was placed at the center of 
the process of knowing. Truth was what the observer experienced as be- 
ing true. Twentieth century physics, building on the Heisenberg Principle 
of Indeterminacy, has confirmed James’ speculations. Objective truth is 
simply not possible. The act of observing an event alters the nature of the 
event. Or, as John Wheeler puts it: “In some strange sense, the universe 
is a participatory universe” (Capra, 1984, pp. 127-128). 

James (1902/1960) has also had a significant impact upon religious 
thought in the United States. His classic work, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, has been widely read by a diverse audience. Religious belief, 
James argued, should not be based on church doctrine; rather, it should 
be grounded in religious experience. Many scholars have drawn inspira- 
tion from James’ insights. Dewey’s (1934/1960) A Common Faith utilizes 
James’ distinction between religion and religious experience. Dewey 
wished to separate the religious quality of experience from its attachment 
to historical religion. He argued that the religious quality of experience 
can be fused with the core values of our society. One can feel religious 
about expanding democratic values to those who have been excluded 
from sharing fully in them. Can the religious quality of experience be 
separated from its supernatural referent? Dewey and many others have 
answered yes. Many New Age churches (Unity, for example) illustrate 
this emphasis. “Sin and salvation” have been replaced by “consciousness.” 
The Jesus Seminar, which attempted to determine what Jesus “really” 
said, appealed to scholarly consensus rather than church traditions in 
its attempt to uncover the truth. Robert Funk (1996), who was Chair of 
the Jesus Seminar, observed: “The truths of religion are more like the 
truths of poetry than the truths of the empirical sciences. That is one 
reason I prefer to think of Jesus as a poet rather than as a second person 
of the Trinity” (p. 2). 

Scholars in the United States of America, perhaps more so than in 
most other nations, have believed that the study of psychology holds a 
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profound relevance for the practice of education. In this field too, James was 
the pioneer who helped forge this belief. Later psychologists—Thorndike, 
Skinner, Bruner, and Gardner—have built on James’ legacy although the 
exact details of his influence are not always obvious. What is clear is that 
wherever a program in teacher preparation exists, educational psychology 
is likely its intimate partner, and most textbooks on educational psychology 
mention James’ contributions as well as those who have shared and rejected 
in ideas. For example, Sprinthall, Sprinthall, and Oja (1998) in Educational 
Psychology: A Developmental Approach cite James’ work nineteen times. 
They even present a two page biographical sketch including his picture 
(pp. 10-11). The most frequently cited passages from James include: (a) 
“Psychology is a science. Teaching is an art; and sciences never generate 
arts directly out of themselves” (James, 1899/1958, pp. 23-24); (b) “Habit 
is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most precious conservative 
agent” (James, 1890a, p. 121); and (c) his experiment on transfer which 
led him to reject the doctrine of faculty psychology. Few psychologists have 
attracted such attention, and both traditionalists and constructivists alike 
claim him as an intellectual godfather. 

Manifestly, then, James influenced western thought in a variety of 
fields. In order to understand and evaluate the legacy of James, however, 
more is required. In pursuing this understanding and evaluating its 
importance, it is important to inquire further into his personal back- 
ground, psychological theory, philosophical beliefs, religious thought, 
and educational theory. While these topics are separated for convenience, 
they obviously overlap at many points. 


Personal Background 


William James was born at Astor House, a hotel in New York City, 
in January of 1842, and his brother Henry was born fourteen months 
later. Their father, Henry James Senior, devoted himself to their educa- 
tion and made sure that they attended some of the best private schools 
in the United States and Europe. Their education was also nurtured as 
the family traveled extensively in England, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany. So, the brothers studied with tutors, visited galleries, museums, 
and theatres on both sides of the Atlantic. Throughout their education, 
they were always encouraged to think for themselves (Watson, 1963, 
pp. 317-342). William and Henry later disagreed about the merits of 
their education. William regretted its lack of discipline. Henry, however, 
found it invaluable: “We wholesomely breathed inconsistency and ate 
and drank contradictions” (Allport, 1943, p. 113). 

In spite of or, perhaps, because of his education, James was often 
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unsure of what he wanted to do with his life. First, he had a youthful 
interest in painting and, as a result, studied with William M. Hunt in 
Newport, Rhode Island. The experience convinced him he would make a 
mediocre artist. Later, at the age of 19, James enrolled at Harvard and 
studied chemistry with Charles W. Eliot. He soon shifted to the school 
of medicine, studying physiology and anatomy with Jeffries Wyman 
and Louis Agassiz. In 1865 James was invited to join Agassiz on an 
expedition up the Amazon River. Reflecting on the Amazon experience, 
James concluded he was not interested in collecting biological specimen. 
Although he had little interest in the practice of medicine, he entered 
the field because he considered it the only occupation that promised him 
an adequate income. He finished his medical degree in 1869, the only 
degree he ever received. As he faced the challenge of earning a living, 
Charles Eliot, who had been appointed Harvard president, offered him a 
position teaching physiology. The life of a college professor proved much 
to his liking and enabled him to develop his several pioneering theories 
(Earle, 1967, pp. 240-249). 

In 1875 James taught the first course in psychology offered at an 
American college. He once quipped that the first lecture he ever heard 
on the subject was the one he delivered himself. James’ course in psy- 
chology proved very popular, becoming the turning point in his career. 
The publisher, Henry Holt, offered him a contract to write a textbook 
on the subject. The work, The Principles of Psychology, was published 
twelve years later. The two volumes were instantly hailed a success and 
established James’ reputation as a scholar. Later, a condensed volume 
was published as a textbook, which was used for many years in psychol- 
ogy classes (Watson, 1963, pp. 317-342). 


Psychological Theory 


The Principles of Psychology, published in 1890, represented a pioneer 
work in the treatment of psychology as a natural science. “Psychology, 
as a natural science, confines itself to the present life, in which every 
mind appears yoked to a body through which its manifestations appear” 
(James, 1890a, p. 199). The two volumes contained a mass of descriptive 
details reflecting James’ inner life. “Introspective observation is what 
we have to rely on first and foremost and always,” he asserted (James, 
1890a, p. 185). James assumed the existence of mental states and that 
the task of the psychologist was one of describing these states as com- 
pletely as possible: “The mind which the psychologist studies is the mind 
of distinct individuals inhabiting definite portions of a real space and a 
real time” (James, 1890a, p.183). 
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Like Dewey, James was greatly influenced by Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, partially because it provided him with the springboard he needed 
to move his functional psychology to a higher plane. The theory of evolu- 
tion contends that humans are kin to all the other living species, and that 
they are part of a complex web of life. Consequently, humans, like other 
organisms, must make an adaptation to their ever-changing environment. 
Most human conduct, James (1890a) argued, is regulated by the effortless 
custody of habit: “Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most 
precious conservative agent” (p. 121). However, because humans live in a 
dynamic world, old habits frequently break down. When this occurs, action 
must be reinstated through the use of consciousness, which “is at all times 
primarily a selecting agency” (p. 139). Consciousness performs the function 
of reestablishing the connection between the organism and its environ- 
ment. This interaction gives rise to experience, which is “our educator, our 
sovereign helper and friend” (James, 1890b, p. 620). 

Unsurprisingly, James’ functionalism has attracted many disciples. 
Dewey’s instrumentalism, for instance, grew directly out of James’ func- 
tional psychology. Dewey credited James with providing the “one specific 
philosophical factor which entered into my thinking so as to give it a new 
direction and quality” (Campbell, 1995, p. 33). Nor did functionalism end 
with Dewey. Piaget (1977) labored to incorporate it into his theory of genetic 
structuralism. He observed, “The concepts of nonbalance and reequilibra- 
tion permit the possibility of a connection between the functionalist view- 
point and that which is characteristic of our genetic structuralism” (p. 84). 
Bruner (1990) capitalized on Dewey’s and Piaget’s thinking. Knowledge, 
he tells us, is not a copy of the external world. Instead, it is a fabrication or 
model constructed by mind. Objective truth is a fantasy. “All one can hope 
for is a viable pluralism backed by a willingness to negotiate differences 
in world-view’ (p. 30). Negotiation, in turn, calls for open-mindedness and 
a willingness to view knowledge and values from multiple perspectives. 
Bruner (1986) argued that learners should be included in the negotiation 
“process by which facts are created and interpreted” (p. 127). His thought 
helped to lay the groundwork for the constructivist movement in educa- 
tion, which, according to Driscoll (1994), “rests on the assumption that 
knowledge is constructed by learners as they attempt to make sense of 
their experiences” (p. 360). 

Although James laid the foundations for modern psychology, many 
of his ideas are not accepted as valid by today’s scholarship. James’ 
functionalism, for example, is no longer considered intellectually respect- 
able by most psychologists. The brain is not a simple tool (metaphor) for 
adapting the human organism to its environment. “Brain and mind,” 
Gazzaniga (1998) has informed us, “are built from discrete units—or 
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modules—that carry out specific functions. According to this theory, 
the brain is not a general problem-solving device whose every part is 
capable of any function. Rather it is a collection of devices that assist 
the mind’s information-processing demands” (p. 53). 

James is also credited with having “kicked the soul out of psychol- 
ogy” (Thorndike, 1943, p. 90). He replaced it with the concept of con- 
sciousness. “Every thought is part of a personal consciousness” (James, 
1890a, p. 225). Consciousness, in turn, is experienced as a flow or whole 
that cannot be chopped into smaller bites. Consciousness is always 
changing. We are never twice in the same state of consciousness. Each 
thought constitutes its own unity, and once it has moved on it can never 
be retrieved. Consciousness is active in the world. It is always accept- 
ing, rejecting, uniting, and keeping objects separate from one another. 
Consciousness, which is a self-evident reality, serves as the jumping off 
point for all theories of knowledge. 

Where exactly in the brain is consciousness located? James (1890a) 
maintained that “the cortex is the sole organ of consciousness in man” 
(p. 66). Gazzaniga (1998), however, has offered a more complex hypoth- 
esis: “The inventive and interpreting left hemisphere has a conscious 
experience very different from that of the truthful, literal right brain. 
Although both hemispheres can be viewed as conscious, the left brain’s 
consciousness far surpasses that of the right” (p. 55). 

In another strand of thought, the James-Lange theory of human 
emotions has been widely discussed in psychology. James’ theory parted 
company with conventional wisdom. Most people believed perception 
gives rise to various emotional states, which, in turn, bring about bodily 
actions. James stood the sequence on its head. Bodily expressions, he 
believed, follow directly from the perception of the emotion-provoking 
event. Thus we feel sorrow because we weep; fear because we run; and 
anger because we strike out. James (1890b) presented the theory in the 
second volume of The Principles of Psychology and noted, “If we fancy 
some strong emotion, and then try to abstract from our consciousness 
of it all the feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing 
left behind, no ‘mind-stuff’ out of which the emotion can be constituted, 
and that a cold and neutral state of intellectual perception is all that 
remains’ (p. 451). Though James’ theory has stimulated much research, 
present-day psychologists are inclined to view human emotions and 
bodily actions as interactive processes. 


Philosophical System 


James’ (1890a) pragmatic philosophy grew out of his functional 
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psychology. In his The Principles of Psychology, he claimed that “no ac- 
tion but such as are done for an end, and show a choice of means, can 
be called indubitable expressions of mind” (p. 11). Mind, as a result, is 
defined by the role or function it performs. Functionalism demands that 
everything must be understood in terms of the difference it makes in 
experience. For James experience is holy ground. Ideas must prove their 
worth in experience. They are tools for grappling with the world. Good 
ideas work; they prove themselves in experience; they adapt us to our 
ever-changing environment (Kuklick, 1977). 

When James shifted from psychology to philosophy, his theory of ex- 
perience took on a decidedly cosmological twist. His metaphysics applied 
to reality categories originally framed for psychology. The psychologi- 
cal doctrine that thought is always changing became the philosophical 
principle that reality is process or change. The belief in human freedom 
was interpreted as evidence of universal voluntarism. Human behavior, 
though continuous with the past, is not determined by it. The future of 
the world, though it grows out of the past, is not arranged by it. Since 
humans are creative, the world is judged to be creative. Just as there 
are consistencies in human behavior (habits), so there are consistencies 
in nature (laws). Whatever is true of human activity is equally true of 
reality (Earle, 1967, p. 248). 

By the 1890s, James had established himself as America’s premier phi- 
losopher. In a series of lectures delivered in 1898, James popularized the new 
philosophy, of pragmatism. He (1907/1982) freely acknowledged borrowing 
the term from Charles S. Peirce, who had published an article, “How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear,” in the January, 1878, issue of Popular Science Monthly. 
Pragmatism, according to James, allows us to clarify the meaning of an idea 
about an object by considering “what conceivable effects of a practical kind 
the object may involve” (p. 26). Our conception of these effects constitutes 
the “whole of our conception of the object” (p. 26). 

Since James was by temperament a moralist, this element emerged 
in his philosophy too. He wished for people to live happy and productive 
lives, and he saw pragmatism as a way of promoting ideas that would prove 
fruitful in human experience. In addition, he (1907/1982) held truth to be 
relative and personal. The truth of an idea is to be judged by or is relative 
to its effects upon the lives of human beings. Truth is not inherent in an 
idea. It is what happens to an idea when people act upon it. The test for 
truth is “what concrete difference will its being true make in any one’s ac- 
tual life” (p. 92). Our desire to seek the truth is part of our obligation to do 
what pays. Thus the worth of an idea is determined by its “practical cash 
value.” The heart of pragmatism lies in its emphasis upon the relatedness 
of ideas that prove their worth in terms of future experiences. 
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In tune with the new spirit of philosophy of his time, James believed 
pragmatism could be used to resolve many of the dualisms found in 
traditional philosophy. His 1904 essay, “Does Consciousness Exist?” is a 
noted example of the pragmatic method at work. He denied that a sub- 
ject (knower)-object (known) relationship was fundamental to a theory 
of knowledge. Such a relationship assumed the existence of conscious 
minds knowing a mindless world. James found this dualistic relation- 
ship to be incompatible with his theory of experience. Consciousness, he 
argued, is really a name for a non-entity. It does not exist as a thing but 
rather as a process or activity. What we experience when we think about 
it is a “stream of consciousness.” He argued further against dividing the 
world into mind and matter; he preferred to speak of a continuous world 
composed of what he called “pure experience.” In such a world, one por- 
tion of “pure experience” may exist as the knower while another may 
become the known. The teacher, for instance, knows his or her students; 
likewise, the students know their teacher. Knowing is an active inter- 
relationship between two or more portions of “pure experience” (Russell, 
1945, pp. 811-818). 

James’ fusion of the knower and the known has its counterpart in 
physics: the observer is intimately linked to what is observed. The “theory 
of subatomic particles,” argued Fritjof Capra (1984) in The Tao of Physics, 
“reflects the impossibility of separating the scientific observer from the 
observed phenomena’ (p. 266). Reality is not external to or independent 
of the human mind. Roger Jones (1982) in Physics as Metaphor asserted 
that consciousness is the source of the cosmos. Mind is what we see 
when we look at matter. “Physical science is a metaphor with which the 
scientist, like the poet, creates and extends meaning and value in the 
quest for understanding and purpose” (p. 9). 

Do humans possess the power to choose their own destiny or is there 
a deterministic principle at work in the universe? James defended free 
will against mechanistic determinism. “Free-will,” James (1907/1982) as- 
sured us, “pragmatically means novelties in the world” (p. 55). The future 
is not locked into repeating the past. Free will allows for the possibility 
of improving the human condition. Determinism, on the other hand, 
dooms humanity to reproducing the mistakes of the past. The belief in 
free will holds forth the promise of more desirable consequences than 
does the belief in determinism. By believing in free will and by acting 
upon that belief, people can actually contribute to their freedom. 


Religious Thought 


James acquired a deep interest in religious questions from his father. 
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Like his father, he visited mediums, clairvoyants, and experimented with 
automatic writing. James often visited a Boston medium, Mrs. Piper. He 
regarded her as an honest person whose psychic abilities were worthy of 
study and recommended her to some of his students. Edmund Delabarre 
(1943) visited Mrs. Piper while he was a student at Harvard and wrote: 
“I had one or two sittings with her, puzzling as to how she could possibly 
have been able to mention so many facts concerning my private life” (p. 
127). Though Mrs. Piper was good at reading the past, her predictions 
about the future often fell short of the mark. 

On the other hand, James was not in the ordinary sense a religious 
person. He refused to pray because it made him feel foolish, and he rejected 
religious dogmatism. Plus he believed there was a natural opposition 
between religion and morality. In his mind, religion all too frequently 
provided humanity with an excuse to take a “moral holiday.” What inter- 
ested James (1907/1982) about religion was its ability to infuse life with 
meaning. The core of religion was to be found in spontaneous religious 
experiences: “I myself believe that the evidence for God lies primarily in 
inner personal experiences” (p. 52). The world is richer and more varied 
than conventional science is willing to recognize. Religious experience 
suggests that there is a higher part of the universe. James (1902/1960) 
chose to “call this higher part of the universe by the name God” (p. 389). 
Though this higher part is beyond ordinary sense experience, neverthe- 
less, it must be judged by the same pragmatic test as everything else—its 
ability to generate fruitful consequences in our lives. AsJames 
views on religion became known, he was invited to delivered the Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. hose lectures formed the basis for 
his book, The Varieties of Religious Experience. He (1902/1960) informed 
in audiences that there are two underlying themes running through all 
of the world’s great religions. The first is “a sense that there is something 
wrong about us as we naturally stand” (p. 383). The second is the belief 
that our wrongness can only be corrected by “making 
proper connection with the higher power” (p. 383). Humanity stands in 
need of God. By opening ourselves to his influence, our destinies can be 
fulfilled: “We can experience union with something larger than ourselves 
and in that union find our greatest peace” (p. 395). James, then, clearly 
made room for God in his pragmatism. The belief in God meets all the 
criteria of James’ pragmatic test. Thus James declared: “God is real since 
he produces real effects” (p. 389). His assertion that experience is the 
basis for religious belief influenced Dewey’s A Common Faith. Dewey 
(1934/1960) distinguished between the words “religion” and “religious.” 
Religion as a noun designates things like buildings, sacred books, doc- 
trines, rituals, icons, taboos, and ceremonies. Religious, on the other 
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hand, is an adjective describing a quality of experience. The religious 
quality of experience provides a useful source of human motivation: “Any 
activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end against obstacles and in spite 
of threats of personal loss because of conviction of its general enduring 
value is religious in quality” (p. 27). Dewey believed the religious quality 
of experience could be separated from supernatural religion and fused 
with the core values underlying American society. A religious attitude 
could be taken toward any ideal end. Indeed, taking a religious attitude 
toward society’s highest values “has always been implicitly the common 
faith of mankind” (p. 87). 

Many contemporary psychologists, theologians, and philosophers have 
borrowed—er, at least, seem influenced by James’ conception of religious 
experience. Scott Peck’s (1985) best selling book, The Road Less Trav- 
eled, argues that “the ultimate goal of life remains the spiritual growth 
of the individual, the solitary journey to peaks that can be climbed only 
alone” (p. 168). Peck argued that the path to spiritual growth leads out 
of superstition, through agnosticism, and toward a more mature under- 
standing of God. Bishop John Shelby Spong (1992) in Rescuing the Bible 
from Fundamentalism declared, “Intelligence does not have to be a ca- 
sualty of church life, that God can be worshiped with our minds” (p. 10). 
The key to understanding the Bible, he argued, is “not by studying the 
lateral text but rather by entering the experience out of which the literal 
text came to be written” (p. 245). Deepak Chopra’s (1997) book, The Path 
to Love: Renewing the Power of Spirit in Your Life, pushed the reader to 
“go through your most vivid experiences of spirit, soul, God, or love, and 
again look for messages that they have contained for you” (p. 97). 


Educational Reflections 


According to historical research, James was a gifted teacher and ora- 
tor. His classes and public lectures were well attended. Correspondingly, 
people found him to be a warm and charming person. The language he 
used was filled with vivid imagery that stuck with his students for years. 
He was also blessed with a good memory and able to lecture without 
notes. Roswell Angier (1943), a former student, noted that James’ typical 
approach was to enter the classroom, perch himself atop a desk, hold up 
his book, and ask if there were any questions. If there were questions, 
James would become animated and assertive. “These clarifying interludes 
were our joy, and James’ forte” (p. 132). James (1899/1958) seemed to 
have sensed these same qualities about himself. He offered the following 
advice to teachers. “Prepare yourself in the subject so well that it shall 
be always on tap: then in the classroom trust your spontaneity and fling 
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away all further care” (p. 145). As one might suspect, James often held 
class sessions at his home and would read selections from The Principles 
of Psychology. Students were won over by his friendliness and interest in 
them as people. Edmund Delabarre (1943), a former graduate student, 
recalled: “We were deeply impressed with his thorough mastery of his 
subject, his profound knowledge of all that had been written on all of 
its many phases, his judgment in arriving at such conclusions as were 
warranted by the evidence at hand” (p. 125). 

In 1899 James published a pioneer book on educational psychology, 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology. It included selected passages from his 
two-volume work, The Principles of Psychology. He understood, perhaps 
better than many modern theorists, the limitations of psychology for 
the practice of teaching. Psychology, he claimed (1899/1958), is a sci- 
ence. Teaching, on the other hand, is an art. “Sciences never generate 
arts directly out of themselves. An intermediate inventive mind must 
make the application, by use of its originality” (pp. 23-24). Science can 
merely lay down certain guidelines within which the practice of an art 
may take place. Within the general rules expressed by the science, the 
artist may exercise considerable freedom. So, many diverse methods of 
teaching may prove equally compatible with the principles of psychol- 
ogy: “To know psychology, therefore, is absolutely no guarantee that we 
shall be good teachers” (p. 24). Teaching is too complex to be reduced to 
a simple formula. Different teaching styles suit different personalities, 
and some teachers have a naturally commanding presence while others 
do not. There is little psychology can do to help with this problem. 

James’ belief that teaching is essentially an art has been echoed by 
other educators. Dewey (1919/1960), writing in Democracy and Education, 
tells us that “the method of teaching is the method of an art, of action 
intelligently directed by ends” (p. 200). Perhaps no one has expressed 
the aesthetics of teaching better than Gilbert Highet (1950) in The Art of 
Teaching. “Teaching is not like inducing a chemical reaction: it is much 
more like painting a picture or making a piece of music. You must throw 
your heart into it, you must realize it cannot all be done by formulas, or 
you will spoil your work, and your pupils, and yourself” (p. 8). Highet’s 
words have been seconded by Elliot Eisner (2002), who tells us that “good 
teaching depends on sensibility and imagination. It courts surprise. It 
profits from caring. In short, good teaching is an artistic affair” (p. 576). 

As observed earlier, James had a gift for using colorful language. It 
served him well in and out of the classroom. Teaching, James (1899/1958) 
tells us, is like mapping out a strategy for going to war. “In war all you 
have to do is to work your enemy into a position from which the natural 
obstacles prevent him from escaping . . . then to fall on him in numbers 
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superior to his own” (p. 25). So it is with teaching. The teacher must work 
his or her students into such a state of interest that all distractions are 
banished from their minds. Once the teacher has captured his or her 
students’ attention, the new material must be revealed in such an impres- 
sive fashion that it becomes etched into the students’ minds. Finally, the 
teacher should fill the students with a burning “curiosity to know what 
the next steps in connection with the subject are” (p. 25). The teacher who 
can execute such a battle plan is truly an artist in the classroom. 
James cautioned teachers not to think of themselves as psycholo- 
gists. Collecting student data is secondary in importance to the task of 
teaching, and some of the best teachers may be the poorest contributors 
to child study. “The worst thing that can happen to a good teacher,” James 
(1899/1958) cautioned, “is to get a bad conscience about her profession 
because she feels herself hopeless as a psychologist” (p. 27). The teacher’s 
objective is not the same as the psychologist’s. The teacher is interested 
in concrete cases: “What must I do in order to help Jimmy learn to read?” 
The psychologist is interested in discovering general principles: “What are 
the perceptual skills necessary for productive reading?” Yet, the findings 
of psychology are not always of practical use to the classroom teacher. 
James (1899/1958) believed human behavior was tied to certain “in- 
stincts or native reactions.” These native reactions provide the starting 
points for all education. Humans, for example, have a natural capacity 
for feeling fear. “Fear of punishment has always been a great weapon of 
the teacher” (p. 46). The opposite of fear is another native reaction, love. 
Love can be used as a source of motivation too. Students work harder for 
teachers whom they love. Curiosity is a central feature of human nature. 
It is the basis for all learning. Thus, schools should actively encour- 
age curiosity. On the other hand, humans are not rigidly programmed 
with instincts like other animals. Hence they are capable of learning 
by imitating one another. The ability to copy and transmit behavior, in 
turn, makes culture possible. All knowledge is built upon what we have 
inherited from the past. Children emulate their parents and teachers. 
“Children admire a teacher who has skill” (James, 1899/1958, p. 49). 
Such a teacher may serve as a role model for his or her students. 
James (1899/1958) believed humans possess an ambitious impulse. 
We take a sense of pride in what we can do for ourselves. Self-esteem 
is generated and enhanced by personal accomplishment. Sometimes 
teachers must appeal to the fighting spirit in their students, “a general 
unwillingness to be beaten by any kind of difficulty” (p. 51). Humans 
desire to own private property. The word “mine” is among the first 
words used by children. We all show pleasure in things belonging to 
us. Teachers can capitalize on this impulse by encouraging children to 
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start collections of all kinds, stamps or insects. Finally, humans like to 
build and construct. The human hand is a natural extension of the mind: 
children love to saw, hammer, and glue. The more children are allowed 
to express their constructive impulse, the less the teacher will have to 
exercise his or her authority. 

But habits are also important, for humankind lives or dies by its 
habits. The great bulk of our daily activities are strictly habitual. Civi- 
lization marches forward on its social habits. Habits may either enslave 
or set us free. Bad habits lock us into self-destructive patterns. Good 
habits, on the other hand, make our lives pleasant and fruitful. The 
following quotation illustrates James’ (1890a) penchant for powerful 
metaphors. 


The hell to be endured hereafter, of which theology tells, is no worse 
than the hell we make for ourselves in this world by habitually fashion- 
ing our characters in the wrong way. Could the young but realize how 
soon they will become mere walking bundles of habits, they would give 
more heed to their conduct while in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone. (p. 127) 


Teachers, as mentioned earlier, are the custodians of good habits. 
“The teacher’s prime concern,” James (1899/1958) reminded us, “should 
be to engrain into the pupil that assortment of habits that shall be use- 
ful to him throughout life” (p. 58). We need to make our nervous system 
our ally instead of our enemy. Students should make habitual as many 
useful skills as possible. The more the details of life can be turned over 
to the effortless custody of habit, the more the higher powers of the 
intellect can be set free to reflect on abstract ideas. 

E. D. Hirsch, although not exactly Jamesean, has endorsed James’ 
observations about the importance of habits. Students, he (2004) argued, 
should be taught procedural skills to the point of over-learning them: 
“Through practice, they become so habituated to a procedure that they 
no longer have to think or struggle to perform it” (p. 179). Higher level 
thinking does not occur in a vacuum, it depends upon a solid mastery 
of basic procedures. 

James (1899/1958) extolled the virtue of hard work. He lamented 
the adoption of what he regarded as soft pedagogy that tried to make 
all learning fun and easy. “Soft pedagogics have taken the place of the 
old steep and rocky path of learning” (p. 51). Many worthwhile lessons 
can only be learned by applying ourselves to unpleasant tasks. Though 
teachers should try to make their lessons interesting, it is “nonsense to 
suppose that every step in education could be made interesting” (p. 51). 
Most classroom work is tiresome until we master it and make it our 
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own. Mastery always involves the use of drill. Things must be practiced, 
built into our nervous systems, if we are to lay claim to them. Here, too, 
Hirsch (2004) concurred with James: there are no fun and easy shortcuts 
to learning. Mastery of basic knowledge requires a certain amount of 
stick-to-itiveness. “The principle of content rehearsal is absolutely es- 
sential for fixing content in long-term memory” (p. 180). 

Children, of course, are attracted by activity. They prefer toys that 
respond or do things. The fascination with activity carries over into the 
classroom. James (1899/1958) proclaimed, “the child will always attend 
more to what a teacher does than to what the same teacher says” (p. 
73). When the teacher is performing an experiment or is drawing on the 
blackboard, the children will be more attentive than when the teacher is 
merely talking. Children are interested in living things, “moving things, 
or things that savor of danger or of blood, that have a dramatic quality” 
(p. 73). The more the teacher can utilize such interests, the greater will 
be the children’s interests in the subject. 

James was among the first to challenge the assumptions underlying 
faculty psychology, which were widely held in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. According to this theory, the mind is composed of 
various faculties. Among these faculties are memory, reason, and creativ- 
ity. The metaphor further asserts that mental faculties, like muscles, 
can be strengthened through exercise. Thus Latin is good for memory; 
geometry is good for reasoning; and music is good for creativity. Once a 
faculty has been strengthened through exercise, its powers can be ap- 
plied to a number of other subjects. The skills acquired from Latin, for 
example, can be transferred to remembering names and dates in history 
(Watson, 1963, pp. 317-342). 

James rejection of faculty psychology is explained in The Principles 
of Psychology. He (1890a) briefly summarized how he tested the theory 
in part by testing his ability to memorize 158 lines from Victor Hugo’s 
Satyr. He kept track of the time it took him to memorize the first half 
of the poem. He, then, exercised his memory by practicing 20 minutes 
a day for 38 days on the first book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. At the 
end of this time, he tested his memory again by learning the second 
158 lines of the Satyr. It took him longer to memorize the second half 
of the poem than it had the first half. James persuaded a small group 
of friends to try the same experiment. They obtained similar results. 
James concluded the mind does not work like a set of separate faculties; 
rather, it functions as an integrated unit. Although skills learned in one 
context may be applied to another, there is no assurance that transfer 
will occur. The safest course of action for the teacher to follow is to make 
sure students understand the connection between what they are learn- 
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ing today and how it applies to what they will be studying the next day 
(pp. 666-668). 

The problem of transfer is one of the great conundrums in all educa- 
tion. Can what is learned in one context be applied in a different situa- 
tion? James’ experiment stimulated the inquiry of other psychologists. 
Edward L. Thorndike, for instance, conducted a number of experiments 
related to the problem. He came to the conclusion that transfer only 
occurs where there are “identical elements”. If the material a student 
learns in situation “A” is identical (or very similar) to what he or she will 
be required to demonstrate in situation “B,” then transfer may occur. 
The teacher, however, cannot assume that transfer will automatically 
take place. The student, left to his or her own devices, probably will not 
grasp the similarities. The teacher must make the connection for the 
student (Bigge & Shermis, 1991, pp. 21-31). 

Thorndike left educators with a parsimonious definition of transfer, 
which remained the prevailing opinion until Jerome S. Bruner (1965) 
published his classic book, The Process of Education. Bruner turned 
learning theory up-side-down when he declared any child could learn 
any subject at any age with some degree of intellectual respectability. 
Bruner’s central idea was that all knowledge has structure. Complex 
systems of thought are constructed out of simple or basic ideas. By 
learning how basic ideas are related to one another, students can become 
acquainted with the structure of knowledge: “The teaching and learning 
of structure, rather than simply the mastery of facts and techniques, is 
at the center of the classic problem of transfer” (p. 12). When students 
learn structure, they are actually learning how to learn. Thus the teach- 
ing and learning of structure can give rise to “massive general transfer” 
(p. 6). Many others, of course, have engaged in research about transfer 
since the question first arose. 


Conclusion 


An intellectual age is defined in large part by its seminal thinkers. 
These thinkers act as springboards, launching new ideas into society. 
The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed the emergence of a 
number of seminal thinkers. Charles Darwin was one of the most note- 
worthy. His theory of evolution revolutionized the study of biology. Any 
theory dealing with life on this planet, from gold fish to brain functions, 
must necessarily pay homage to Darwin. Albert Einstein was another 
seminal thinker. His theory of relativity altered irreparably Newtonian 
physics. No view of the cosmos would be complete without taking into 
account Einstein’s concept of space-time. Sigmund Freud, the father of 
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psychiatry, succeeded in making us painfully aware of the power of the 
unconscious mind. Gone forever is Aristotle’s assertion that “man is a 
rational animal.” 

William James was no less a seminal thinker. He left behind a tell- 
ing legacy. His pioneer work, The Principles of Psychology, still serves 
to stimulate contemporary research. A recent article by Zimmer (2005), 
“The Neurology of the Self” published in Scientific American, begins the 
search for the human “self” by quoting from James: “Let us begin with 
the Self in its widest acceptation, and follow it up to its most delicate 
and subtle form” (p. 94). James, after much ruminating, confessed to 
being baffled by how the brain managed to produce an awareness of self. 
Zimmer, after reviewing recent research on brain functions, concludes 
that the awareness of “self” is possibly located somewhere in the “me- 
dial prefrontal cortex” (pp. 92-101). Today’s research is not a whole lot 
closer to discovering the seat of the “self” than was James a century ago, 
although he served to stimulate the search for such understanding. 

James’ pragmatism has become integrated into the thinking of Ameri- 
can society. The stress on desirable consequences as a way of knowing the 
good and the true has found its way into legislation, political policy, and 
court decisions. Roosevelt’s New Deal, coming during the Great Depres- 
sion, reflected a strong pragmatic bias. Roosevelt was more interested in 
practical consequences—quick-starting the economy and putting people 
back to work—than he was with constitutional niceties. He demonstrated 
a similar pragmatic penchant at the beginning of World War II when he 
decided to “Lend-Lease” military supplies to Britain. Democrats have 
not been the only practicing pragmatist in American politics. George W. 
Bush, a neoconservative who wishes to dismantle social security and 
democratize the Middle East, has found it expedient to offer pragmatic 
justifications from time to time. The war in Iraq is a prime example. When 
it was discovered that Saddam Hussein did not possess any weapons of 
mass destruction (which was given as the reason for going to war), the 
justification was switched to a pragmatic argument: Saddam was a sa- 
distic dictator who had killed thousands of his own people; consequently, 
the world would be better off without him. 

Pragmatism, with its accent on fruitful consequences, has found its 
way into Supreme Court decisions. The Brown v. Board of Education 
decision of 1954 is a noted example. The Court pointed out that education 
is the most important function of state and local governments. “Today 
it is a principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment” (Reutter, 1994, p. 890). No child can 
be expected to succeed if he (or she) has been denied the opportunity of 
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an education. The Court went on to say that segregation created in the 
minds of African-American children “feelings of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone” (Reutter, 1994, p. 890). The Court overturned 
Plessy v. Ferguson and concluded that “in the field of public education 
the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal” (Reutter, 1994, p. 891). 

William James (1907/1982), for all of his scientific training, never 
outgrew the religious mysticism he experienced at his father’s dinner 
table. The basis for religion, he argued, is to be discovered in experience. 
“I myself believe that the evidence for God lies primarily in inner personal 
experience” (p. 52). William Johnston (1993) in his book, The Mystical Way, 
credits James with the observation that our normal waking conscious- 
ness is merely one special type of consciousness, which does not exclude 
the existence of very different forms of consciousness. “In other words,” 
says Johnston, “within the human mind are many, many worlds that are 
uncharted and unknown” (p. 23). How can we tune into these different 
levels of consciousness? Johnston’s answer is that of a mystic: prayer and 
meditation. We often forget that a mystical experience is nonetheless 
an authentic experience. Dreams can have as large an impact upon our 
lives as physical experiences. Johnston’s book supports the thesis that 
Christianity is basically a mystery religion. All of its underlying beliefs 
are contained in the mystery of the Christ: “One who enters deeply into 
this mystery enters into mystical experience” (p. 226). 

James, though he was among the first to apply the findings of psy- 
chology to teaching, was not a forerunner of progressive education. He 
was far too conservative in his educational tastes. He placed the teacher 
front and center in the classroom. “The teacher’s task is that of supervis- 
ing the acquiring process” James (1899/1958) claimed. He advised the 
teacher to “prepare yourself in the subject so well that it shall be always 
on tap: then in the class-room trust your spontaneity and fling away 
all further care” (p. 145). The teacher, who is a depository of knowledge, 
“should never try to make the pupils do a thing which she cannot do 
herself” (pp 48-49). 

With respect to teaching and learning, James has a present-day 
disciple in David Ausubel (who was one of the founders of cognitive 
psychology). Ausubel advocated in his writings expository teaching and 
reception learning. He believes the majority of teachers favor this method 
because it is the most efficient and effective way of organizing classroom 
instruction. Even laboratory sciences—which lend themselves to the 
discovery method—can be taught as well or as effectively by using the 
expository method. “Didactic exposition has always constituted the core 
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of any pedagogic system,” asserted Ausubel (1963),“and, I suspect always 
will, because it is the only feasible and efficient method of transmitting 
large bodies of knowledge” (p. 160). The flipside of expository teaching is 
reception learning. Such learning is not necessarily passive. When the 
learner is asked to relate the new information to ideas already exist- 
ing in his or her cognitive structure, the method becomes very active 
indeed. The central feature of reception learning, Ausubel (1961) has 
noted, is that “the entire content of what is to be learned is presented 
to the learner in final form” (p. 16). 

So what is James’ legacy? His legacy lies in all the points where his 
thinking continues to intersect with our own. These points of intersection 
are located in his major works: The Principles of Psychology, Pragmatism, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, and Talks to Teachers on Psychol- 
ogy. James was not only America’s first psychologist, but he established 
a standard for scholarship that was hard to follow. Selections from The 
Principles of Psychology are included in the Great Books of the Western 
World. When he moved from psychology to philosophy, James’ functional- 
ism grew into his pragmatism. The concept of experience was elevated 
to new metaphysical heights in The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Any book that can remain in print for a century has certainly passed 
the pragmatic test. And what of James’ Talks to Teachers on Psychology? 


It stands as a classic statement by a psychologist on the art of teaching 
and learning. Though many of his conclusions are no longer accepted as 
valid, nevertheless James continues to act as a springboard, stimulating 
contemporary research and debate in a variety of disciplines. Could any 
scholar ask for a grander legacy? 
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In extremis, radical reflection and civic reverence might indeed appear to 
be irreconcilable, yet the founder of all inquiry reconciled them precisely 
in his death: He was condemned to die because he refused to cease asking 
questions, and he was executed because he declined to flout his city’s laws by 
running away. —Eva T.H. Brann, Paradoxes of Education in a Republic 


From time immemorial, the most penetrating students of politics 
from Plato, Aristotle, and Rousseau to Nietzsche have revealed and 
pondered the fundamental tension between politics and philosophy or, 
stated differently, order and freedom. A regime—any regime—must 
establish and maintain a measure of political order to sustain itself. If 
the regime is oppressive, however, the citizens are liable to revolt and 
destroy the conditions prerequisite to political order. But if the regime 
is unwilling or unable to shape and constrain the beliefs (and hence the 
actions) of its citizens, then it will fail in maintaining the conditions 
necessary for political order.' This tension is paramount not only in the 
foremost practical problem of founding the regime, but also in the vital 
educational problem of preserving the regime. If a regime is to persist, 
then it must devise, or exploit, a form of education that yields citizens 
willing and able to support the regime. Education is therefore a neces- 
sary foundation for political order as well as for philosophy, which for 
its flourishing depends upon the sustenance (and tolerance) that comes 
only in the presence of some degree of order. 

Our democratic republic is an acute instance of the fundamental ten- 
sion between order and liberty. It is the distinct character of our republic 
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that the Founders justified an accent on personal liberties unparalleled 
in the history of political regimes. Yet, survival of the republic depends 
upon a degree of commitment of the American people to the rule of 
law and to the principles that justified an accent on personal liberties. 
Ultimately, if we are to perpetuate our democratic republic, then it is 
necessary to resolve or cope with the acute nature of this fundamental 
tension between order and liberty in our regime. 

Our ability to resolve or cope with this fundamental tension is 
further complicated by social and historical circumstance. The poles of 
order and freedom that exist in a state of tension are never in a perfect 
state of balance because the conflicting needs of society are balanced and 
rebalanced as times and conditions change. An event such as the Civil 
Rights movement, the Cold War or September 11th creates a prevailing 
emphasis towards one pole or the other. Thus, the tension between order 
and freedom is always in flux. 

Paraphrasing Willmoore Kendall, the problem of insuring the bless- 
ings of our democratic republic cannot be solved on the governmental 
level; it depends upon “we, the people,” in the kind of people we are 
going to be. We alone are responsible for preventing the danger that 
arises from veering too far toward either too much order or too much 
freedom. At the heart of our Republic, then, is an educational problem. 
What kind of citizen should we strive to form that would support an 
effective democratic republic? 

Recently, a consensus has formed around the opinion that Socrates is 
the ideal democratic citizen. We will refer to this consensus as the “standard 
position.” In this essay, we will examine the standard position’s portrayal of 
Socrates as ideal democratic citizen. This essay attempts to show that the 
standard position’s conception of the ideal democratic citizen is limited in 
its usefulness because it overemphasizes the good of unfettered criticism 
and pays too little attention to political moderation and self-restraint. A 
more robust conception of the citizen, one that accounts for a better balance 
between order and freedom, may be required to ensure the perpetuation 
of democracy and its commitments. This essay attempts to demonstrate 
that Socrates can act as an ideal to guide the formation of democratic 
citizens because he possesses the attributes that better balance the need 
for order and freedom in our democratic republic. 


Socrates Is a Good Ideal for the Democratic Citizen 


The standard position holds that Socrates is an ideal democratic 
citizen based on an assumption regarding the nature and needs of de- 
mocracy and a portrayal of Socrates in which he possesses the desired 
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attributes for democratic life. We must examine this assumption and 
portrayal of Socrates. 


Talking Democracy 

There is an assumption by this position that our democratic republic is 
best understood as a promising experiment engaged in by a particular set 
of human beings.’ All political judgments are experiments based on consid- 
erations and judgments of the past, and they are in need of testing through 
scrutiny and deliberation. Democracy, this position assumes, is not founded 
upon absolute and eternal truths, such as the nature of man or reason or 
reality. Rather, commitment to a set of absolute and eternal truths as the 
foundations of democracy impedes the process of testing and deliberation 
upon judgments because it fosters an unwillingness to doubt. 

For the democratic experiment to work, it needs citizens who not 
only possess the ability to doubt their own way of life but also doubt the 
political judgments and consensus of our democratic republic. The ability 
to doubt the beliefs, practices and traditions of our democratic republic, 
on this view, is necessary to prevent the formation of uncritical commit- 
ments to political judgments that could suspend the procedural nature 
of our democracy. In addition to unrelenting social criticism, though, 
this position believes citizens need to be able to examine critically with 
others the needs of democratic life. Once doubt suspends the habituation 
to a political judgment, then, it is necessary to create an environment for 
ongoing dialogue in order to develop the next useful hypothesis for our 
society. Accordingly, citizens must be able to participate with each other 
in perpetual doubt coupled with endless critical reflection to continue 
our democratic republic. It appears that the only legitimate political 
structures are those that are chosen by rational individuals who agree 
through discourse to secure broad decisions subject to their own consent. 
It is a very talkative community. 


Socrates in the Apology 

Given the nature of democracy, the standard position sees Socrates 
as the ideal democratic citizen because on its interpretation he possesses 
the desired attributes needed for democracy. According to the standard 
position, primary evidence for his attributes and practice comes from 
his defense speech in Plato’s Apology.’ 

To begin with, the Apology reveals the virtues of Socrates’s philo- 
sophical vocation. The two central virtues are eternal skepticism and 
unbridled inquiry. These virtues emerge from Socrates’s account of his 
familiar practice. In his defense, Socrates stated that his practice began 
with recognition that he lacked possession of wisdom. He stated: “For I 
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am conscious that I am not at all wise, either much or little.”° He real- 
izes that he does not possess anything like the knowledge claimed by 
so-called moral experts, such as the sophists, politicians, and poets. On 
this position’s interpretation, Socrates knows absolutely nothing with 
certainty. Yet, it is this total lack of knowledge which “serves as the 
basis and goad of Socrates’s philosophical activity.”° He responds to the 
perplexing claim by the Delphic oracle that no one is wiser than he, by 
relentlessly questioning the claims to expert knowledge being made all 
around him. He describes his activity as consistently refuting others’ 
claims to knowledge. Through his relentless questioning, he discovers 
that the moral experts did not possess the knowledge that they claimed 
to possess. Whereas initially Socrates was skeptical towards his own 
possession of knowledge, he grew to become “eternally skeptical of any 
claim to possessing absolute and eternal truths.” His eternal skepticism 
only enlivened his unbridled inquiry. As a result of his eternal skepti- 
cism and unbridled inquiry, he began to question the beliefs, practices, 
and traditions of the city of Athens. Because the city of Athens believed 
these things were not the creation of man, but were mandated by the 
Gods, Socrates cast doubt on the beliefthat the Gods sanctioned the city’s 
way of life. He questioned whether the beliefs that guided the city’s way 
of life had a natural or social origin. Was the city’s way of life grounded 
in immutable natural laws or was it produced through the discussion 
and agreement of men? Eventually, according to this position, Socrates 
revealed the social origin not only of Athens’s way of life, but also of all 
apparently timeless beliefs, practices, and traditions. Convinced of the 
contingent nature of all beliefs, practices, and traditions, he dedicated 
himself to the examined life, engaging every day in arguments about 
virtue and others things, examining both himself and others. His un- 
bridled inquiry intended to provoke eternal skepticism in others so as to 
prompt them to engage in the same unbridled inquiry. In short, eternal 
skepticism is an attitude of radical doubt towards all claims to knowledge 
and unbridled inquiry is the relentless questioning of all those claims. 


Socrates’s Democratic Virtues 

The standard position believes that these virtues, which are the heart 
of Socrates’s philosophical vocation, would function well as democratic 
virtues. Eternal skepticism is a primary virtue of the democratic citizen 
because it liberates citizens from strong commitment to their views and 
creates an opportunity for openness and dialogue with other viewpoints. 
Yet, this skepticism radiates beyond individual beliefs until the citizen 
is able to doubt the broad set of beliefs, practices and traditions of the 
political regime. By preventing conviction towards a single or set of 
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viewpoints, citizens avoid obstructing the needed endless scrutiny of 
all individual and political viewpoints. Indeed, this skeptical attitude 
provides the conditions necessary for extensive, ceaseless examination 
of all political consensus and judgments which is critical to the well- 
functioning of our democratic experiment. 

Beyond a skeptical attitude, the democratic citizen needs the ability to 
be able to engage in civic participation in the form of ceaseless examination. 
Socrates’s unbridled inquiry is a democratic virtue because it exhibits this 
form necessary to the maintenance of the democratic republic. As conversa- 
tion, Socrates’s inquiry displays a democratic and inclusive attitude that 
invites and fosters participation. His inquiry demonstrates logical, critical 
thinking that elevates the quality of civic participation. At the same time, 
his inquiry holds people accountable by compelling them to articulate 
their positions clearly and explain how their actions are in accord with 
their positions. Socrates’s inquiry also provokes aporia which produces a 
skeptical attitude in the interlocutors and provides them the opportunity 
to begin to think independently. This position admires Socrates’s ability to 
encourage in citizens a sense of contingency about themselves and their 
community, for he models the ability to doubt the unqualified goodness of 
one’s own way of life. Perhaps most importantly, by producing a skeptical 
attitude, Socrates’s unbridled inquiry establishes the conditions for civic 
participation in the form of ceaseless examination which is needed by our 
democratic republic. On this view, Socrates produces a citizenry capable 
of self-reflection, self-reform and enacting change in the political realm. 
He is a gadfly who stings sluggish citizens so as to foster a more reflective 
and deliberative citizen and democratic life. He exemplifies the attributes 
for a talking democracy. As he lives the examined life he models common 
inquiry and civic participation for others to follow. In fact, this position 
suggests that democratic politics and Socratic philosophy are analogous 
practices which are mutually supportive. Apparently, then, democracy 
will stand or fall by the promotion of Socrates’s way of life throughout 
the citizenry. 


Does the Standard Position’s Depiction 
of Socrates Ensure Democracy? 


Socrates’s ability to invite and foster conversation, deepen logical 
clarity, purge one of false belief and arouse curiosity may be worth cul- 
tivating in citizens of democracy. Indeed, Socrates’s critical reflection 
is necessary to prevent thoughtless acceptance of beliefs, practices and 
traditions which could prove detrimental to the flourishing of democracy. 
Additionally, it possesses the potential to initiate individual and political 
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reform. The standard position, however, “did not take Plato’s [Apology] 
of Socrates seriously enough because they took it too seriously.”* That 
is, they took Socrates’s praise too seriously and failed to appreciate the 
explosive nature of Socrates’s questioning. They overlook the tension and 
endanger the city by placing philosophy at the center of political life. The 
eternal skepticism and unbridled inquiry that this position suggests are 
ideal in Socrates may in fact pose potential threats to our democracy 
and do more to undermine than support it. It never seems to occur to 
this position that such an attitude and practice might threaten political 
order and decisiveness which are necessary conditions for preserving 
democratic commitments, such as freedom. 


Weakening Devotion 

According to the standard position, Socrates’s eternal skepticism 
forbids him to assent to claims of knowledge. As a result he never 
achieves final answers and thus ceaselessly questions. Can a commu- 
nity sustain itself on perpetual doubt? Can our democracy sustain itself 
on perpetual doubt? Any community must foster salutary opinions of 
the community. These salutary opinions are necessary to create and/or 
maintain a degree of political order. Though born from many sources, 
a community will create a unifying set of opinions to produce a neces- 
sary consensus. Our own democracy must foster shared commitments 
to freedom and equality in order to produce and maintain a necessary 
consensus on these commitments. Socrates’s supposed eternal skepti- 
cism and ceaseless questioning endangers these commitments because 
he would forbid assent to any commitment. By questioning any such 
commitments he weakens the spirit of collective identity that builds at- 
tachment between our citizens around democratic commitments. What 
is More, acommunity requires a measure of devotion: a person willing to 
sacrifice part of their natural liberty in favor of protecting or supporting 
their community. Such required devotion is not born but created through 
these foundational commitments. The proliferation of eternal skepticism 
and unbridled inquiry nurtures detachment from the community and 
creates a maladaptive citizen that threatens the need for devotion and 
consensus. Indeed, it would appear difficult for democratic commitments 
to exist at all without a measure of devotion and consensus. 


Weakening the Decision-Making Process 

An uncritical celebration of Socrates’s eternal skepticism and cease- 
less questioning also impacts the necessary decision making of our 
democracy. How are basic decisions to be made in a culture of ceaseless 
questioning? Our democracy will need to make decisions relative to 
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our internal and external relations that support our democratic com- 
mitments. For example, “What should be the purpose of citizenship 
education?” “Should we go to war?” These decisions are necessary for 
the continuation of our democracy, yet a culture of ceaseless question- 
ing jeopardizes the decision making process that would work toward 
an answer, thus threatening the continuation of our democracy. There 
is no model for acting when the basis for action is always doubted and 
raised to a question. At some point, there will need to be citizens skilled 
at creating and maintaining consensus to execute necessary functions 
for our democracy and the promotion of this version of Socrates seems 
ill-advised given the dire consequences some of these necessary decisions 
hold. Assuming that a decision can be made in a culture of questioning, 
there is nothing to guarantee that the decision will uphold the demo- 
cratic tradition. There appears a naive hope that strategic choice and 
common interest will necessarily lead to democratic commitments, such 
as equality and liberty. Thus, Socrates’s celebrated attributes appear 
imprudent for a true participatory democracy that requires citizens to 
secure broad decisions through consent. 


Endangering the Life of Liberty 

The ironic implication of the standard position’s portrayal of Socrates, 
then, is that his attributes could destroy the conditions necessary to have 
his way of life. Necessary to Socrates’s questioning way of life are a degree 
of political order favorable to freedom and decisions that continually sup- 
port the commitment to freedom. This position is apparently unaware 
that these conditions of freedom are not guaranteed. Promoting eternal 
skepticism and unbridled inquiry endangers the order and decisiveness 
necessary to protect the commitment to free inquiry. As unbridled inquiry 
threatens a community, a threatened community could persecute and 
suppress any inquiry. The conditions of freedom are achieved by political 
institutions that protect and support inquiry. More importantly, these 
political institutions are only supported by public opinion that supports 
inquiry. Public opinion, though, will not be formed to protect inquiry if 
too many citizens show a lack of regard for the conditions of freedom. 
Freedom cannot be sustained or pursued in chaos caused by the creation 
of a mass of unbridled inquirers. It would appear difficult for a robust 
participatory democracy to thrive when freedom of inquiry is curtailed 
because it is viewed as threat to political order. 

The standard position’s portrayal of Socrates’s philosophical voca- 
tion may not ensure the continuation of democracy. In fact, by promoting 
unbridled inquiry and eternal skepticism alone in citizens, the standard 
position creates an irresponsible citizen. It is irresponsible because it 
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razes political order and derails the decision making process which are 
necessary conditions for freedom. While Socrates’s virtues as portrayed by 
the standard position are necessary, they are hardly sufficient to ensure 
the continuation of democracy. As a result, the portrayal of Socrates as 
ideal democratic citizen is too simplistic to function as an ideal demo- 
cratic citizen. The ideal democratic citizen will need to possess virtues 
beyond the virtues of talk. 


Our Democratic Republic’s Need for Liberty and Order 


The irresponsible and simplistic notion of the ideal democratic citizen 
offered by the standard position emerges from an inability to recognize that 
there is both a need for order and liberty. Despite the criticism above of 
Socrates’s philosophical virtues and the claim that our regime needs a 
measure of order, freedom and questioning are critical and necessary to 
preserve our democratic republic. Without a measure of liberty, our regime 
is unable to judge and revise itself in light of an alternative perspective. 
Without careful and sober reflection and choice, our regime may suc- 
cumb to the maladies inherent to our enterprise. For example, we may 
give power to quickly not to those who are wise, but to the pretenders of 
wisdom, who unscrupulously exploit our need for wisdom. As a result, we 
may unwittingly produce another kind of tyranny. In fact, the potential for 
the consolidation of power and the emergence of tyranny may be greater 
in our democracy than it was in the city of Athens. The sheer size of our 
modern, mass democracy limits civic forums and civic participation. 
Public forums and participation are replaced by electronic media and 
political advertising that appear to replace thoughtful, deep discussion 
with sound bites and slogans. Under these conditions the accumulation of 
order and power is dangerous and needs to be confronted with criticism 
and questioning so as to prevent the limiting and control of information, 
debate and discourse. So, a skeptical attitude and ceaseless examination, 
as displayed by Socrates, guards against mindless, habituated thinking 
and action that may prove detrimental to our democratic regime. 

Without a measure of order, however, our regime is unable to sus- 
tain itself or the conditions necessary for liberty to flourish. By failing 
to understand the need for both order and liberty, the standard position 
overlooks the need for Socrates’s philosophical virtues to be balanced 
with political virtues which help maintain a measure of order in our 
regime. In fact, the political virtues which maintain order are necessary 
so as to maintain the conditions for liberty. 

For our regime to endure, our fundamental opinions, such as the 
belief in human equality and the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
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of happiness, must be authoritative in the lives of our citizens. These 
opinions must become the central organizing principles of our regime 
and of our citizens. Political virtues are those habits and dispositions 
needed to sustain every political regime, even our democratic regime.’ 
Every kind of regime needs political virtues because every kind of regime 
desires to sustain itself into the future. William Galston’s identification 
and description of what he calls “general virtues” offers a good beginning 
framework for conceiving of the political virtues useful to our regime.'° 
For our regime to sustain itself it must be prepared and able to defend 
itself. The political virtue of moral courage—‘“the willingness to fight on 
behalf of one’s country”—will be needed to defend against the threat 
of an external foe.'' Our laws need to be obeyed because they are the 
skeletal structure on which our regime’s way of life hangs. By obeying 
the laws, citizens mold their behavior to hold up the regime’s core ide- 
als. Thus, the political virtue of law abidingness needs to be fostered in 
our citizens. Without an active belief in our ideals, the willingness to 
abide by the laws and defend those ideals is probably lost. In that case, 
“[L]oyalty—the developed capacity to understand, to accept, and to act on 
the core principles of one’s society—is thus a fundamental virtue.”” 

Can a people both be free and ordered? The Founders were deeply 
concerned with the liberties afforded to citizens because earlier direct 
democracies had all failed. Earlier democracies which had afforded the 
citizens with self-government all proved too factious, too passionate, too 
unstable to sustain themselves. The desires of the people overran the 
prudence of the people. The uncontrolled proliferation of liberty, which 
the standard position appears to do, could destroy the possibility of 
achieving self-government. While remedies were sought in the machinery 
of government and the populating of large land areas, for example, the 
problems associated with insuring the blessings of liberty could only be 
solved by self-control of citizens. To insure the blessings of liberty, citizens 
will need to restrain their freedom to a degree to preserve their freedom. 
Good order and the preservation and perpetuation of our democratic 
republic depend upon citizens restraining their liberty. Self-restraint 
of passions, speech and actions is needed to ensure a degree of political 
stability. If passions, speech or actions are left completely unchecked, 
then they may attack and weaken the civic bonds that sustain the regime. 
If weakened, the regime is more likely to falter. There must be a kind 
of regulation against an internal threat to the regime and the political 
virtue of self-restraint may act as that regulator. 

Although not explicit in the standard position, proponents could 
argue that Socrates’s defense of his philosophical vocation is an instance 
of the political virtue of courage. Let’s assume this is true. The virtue 
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of self-restraint, however, remains underappreciated by the standard 
position. Yet, it is a vital virtue for our democratic republic where we 
provide an unprecedented accent on personal liberty that could destroy 
the conditions for liberty. Following the standard position’s version of 
the ideal democratic citizen could lead to lawlessness in spirit which 
could encourage lawlessness in practice and, eventually, a total lack of 
restraint. Our democratic citizens need to learn the virtue of self-restraint 
so as not to destroy the conditions that protect their right to freedom. 

The fundamental tension between order and liberty is a central theme 
of schooling in the United States, but is apparently ignored by the standard 
position. Early leaders of the United States were deeply anxious about 
conserving and consolidating the gains of the revolution. How will the 
proper synthesis of ordered liberty be achieved? Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Rush and Noah Webster sought to use schools to achieve a proper 
synthesis in the citizens.'* They articulated judgments that reflected the 
tension between liberty and order when they asked teachers to train stu- 
dents to be both free-thinking and patriotic. “From this clash of necessary 
consensus and of freedom of dissent stemmed the paradoxical nature” of 
Republican education.‘ This paradox manifested itself throughout the his- 
tory of Republican education. “A compelling feature of the Reconstruction 
era was the‘signal clarity with which contests over access and control and 
ideals of liberty and order were played out in the educational arena.” 
What lay at the center of the debate between balancing the rights of the 
states and the needs of the nation was a tension over the “nature of civic 
life and citizenship.” George Counts “forcefully reminded [Progressive 
era] educators that teachers committed to the protection and expansion 
of democratic schooling faced the paradoxical task of simultaneously 
promoting the critical thinking of individual students and indoctrinating 
shared democratic commitments.” 

We might wonder, however, whether the standard position’s depiction 
of Socrates and our democracy better characterizes academic life than 
political life.“Unlike politics—where decisions must be reached and goals 
pursued, where results count for a great deal—a university education 
provides the true image of an endless conversation.... Captivating as 
this image is, ... it cannot, of course, be adequate as a depiction of the 
rest of life—in which children must be raised, enemies confronted. ...”!* 
Political life concerns itself with necessary arrangements to ensure co- 
operative living. The standard position promotes virtues that support 
endless conversation, but not necessarily the arrangements to ensure 
cooperative living. 

Based on a broader conception of political virtues needed for our 
democratic republic, a more complex ideal democratic citizen emerges 
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than that offered by the standard position. Rather than possessing vir- 
tues of endless conversation alone, an ideal democratic citizen will also 
need to possess moral courage, law-abidingness, loyalty and self-restraint 
among others.!? The combination of these virtues will be necessary to 
ensure that a government survives based on the reflection and choice 
of its citizens. Civic education programs would then need to be guided 
by an ideal that incorporated these virtues to ensure the preservation 
and perpetuation of our democratic republic. 

The standard position, then, ignores at our peril the fundamental 
tension between order and liberty, the need for self-restraint, and so also 
the fact that an established measure of political stability is essential in 
securing our democratic regime. To deny that the survival of our democratic 
regime depends on a commitment by the American people to the rule of 
law and to principles that are embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution is arguably irresponsible. Awareness of the fundamental 
tension between order and liberty is essential, then, because it deepens 
our understanding of the complexity of an ideal democratic citizen and 
educating citizens for a political regime, especially for our democratic 
republic. Democratic citizens must honor the right to liberty and honor 
the need for political conditions that allow liberty to flourish. 


Reconsidering Socrates 


Can Socrates be useful as an ideal democratic citizen who honors 
both liberty and order? Although the standard position’s depiction of 
Socrates as unaware of the fundamental tension between order and 
liberty and as practicing the virtues of endless conversation to the 
detriment of the city is deeply problematic, Socrates can be used as an 
ideal democratic citizen. He is a useful ideal because he not only honors 
liberty through his defense of the examined life, but he also honors order 
through his practice of self-restraint. His self-restraint honors the need 
for preserving a measure of political order as well as for liberty, which 
for its flourishing depends upon the sustenance (and tolerance) that 
comes only in the presence of some degree of order. It is Socrates’s civic 
reverence expressed through his self-restraint that is underappreci- 
ated by the standard position. Because the standard position bases its 
portrayal of Socrates on the early Platonic dialogues, but especially the 
Apology, we will analyze the character Socrates in the Apology as well 
as the Crito to demonstrate his virtue of self-restraint. 


Refusal to be Political 
Granted Socrates honors the examined life, but he also honors 
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the city by his refusal to be political. First of all, recall where Socrates 
practices his philosophical vocation. Throughout Plato’s dialogues, for 
example, Socrates engages citizens in the gymnasiums, marketplace, 
and households and not in the Assembly. In the Apology he asks the jury 
not to make a disturbance if he speaks in his usual manner, for “now 
is the first time I have come before a law court [as I am a] foreigner to 
the manner of speech here” (17c-d). In addition, we know that Socrates 
rarely if ever participated in conventional political pursuits. 

Why did Socrates refuse to be political? Socrates himself offers two 
reasons. First, his daimon restrains him. Second, in the Apology he claims 
that “if I had long ago attempted to be politically active, I would long 
ago have perished and I would have benefited neither you nor myself” 
(31d-e). Socrates rightly recognizes that no one can oppose the multitude 
and survive. He offers two personal accounts to demonstrate the danger 
of being political. Under democratic rule the orators were ready to indict 
and arrest him for opposing the trial of the Admirals who failed to rescue 
their men after a naval battle; under oligarchic rule he may have been 
killed for refusing to arrest Leon of Salamis. Rather than fold under 
the pressure of the multitude, Socrates stood firm in his adherence to 
justice despite its possible ramifications. 

Dana Villa, an author of the standard position, offers a third reason 
for Socrates’s refusing to be political. According to Villa, Socrates sought 
to “distance thinking and moral reflection from the all too obvious con- 
straints of political action and judgment.”” The point of this distancing 
for Villa is “to open the possibility of philosophical citizenship.” But, of 
course, the possibility of philosophical citizenship, which Socrates has 
enjoyed for nearly seventy years, is possible if Athenian public opinion 
tolerates this kind of citizenship. While his distancing may be an effort 
to preserve the purity of thinking, might it also be because he so reveres 
the city that he restrains himself from entering the center of political life 
and destroying it. J. Peter Euben, another author of the standard position, 
offers a promising account of Socrates’s refusal to be political, but he does 
not develop its significance to Socrates the citizen. Euben states, 


For [Socrates] knew well enough that too much philosophy makes bad 
politics (just as the absence of philosophy does). If I am right, then 
Socrates refuses to speak in the Assembly because ‘success’ there might 
have killed Athens. His choice of where and how to practice philosophy 
is as much to save the city from philosophy and philosophy from Athens, 
even though philosophy is potentially the city’s savior.” 


On this interpretation, Socrates chooses not to be political and so practices 
self-restraint out of a reverence for the city. If he pursued too vigorously 
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the extension of philosophy into political life, he could threaten the needed 
public support for the philosophical life. Rather, his defense speech intends 
tocreate a level of tolerance for the philosophical life. Thus, because Socrates 
does not deny the tension between liberty and order but appreciates it with 
a measure of self-control he ultimately protects philosophy! It is by placing 
philosophy and politics side-by-side rather than placing philosophy in the 
center that Socrates can be potentially useful to the city. 


Acceptance of Punishment 

Socrates’s acceptance of punishment and execution is another 
instance of self-restraint. The verdict to condemn Socrates was not 
unexpected by him. Rather than throw himself upon the court’s mercy, 
offering shameless speeches, wailing and lamenting as is the custom, 
he remains steadfast to his defense. He refrains from pleading for his 
life because that would contradict his commitment to living a just life 
rather than simply living. Moreover, by restraining himself in what 
may be a moment of injustice, he reaffirms the order in the city, but 
also educates the jurors and his admirers to the character of the phi- 
losopher. His self-control establishes a positive model of the philosopher 
in the city. His self-restraint begins to establish the conditions for the 
acceptance of the philosopher in the future. 


Refusal to Flee 

Once Socrates is condemned, he is sent to prison to await his execu- 
tion. In prison, Crito, Socrates’s friend, visits Socrates and alerts him 
to an opportunity to flee. Socrates, however, refuses to flee. How do we 
account for his refusal to flee? 

Socrates’s own account focuses on two broad points. First, Socrates 
obtains Crito’s agreement that just because the many might believe it is 
right to flee does not make it right to flee. In fact, they should not concern 
themselves with the many but with truth itself. Second, impersonat- 
ing the laws of Athens, Socrates apparently shows that the laws have 
begotten, nourished, and educated him and thus deserve obedience. In 
addition, injustice (or disobedience to the laws) is to be avoided because 
it would “not only be wrong, but as an act of disobedience to lawfully 
constituted procedures, destructive of the states as such.”” Later on in 
the speech, the Laws of Athens proclaim that Socrates has demonstrated 
that he is “satisfied” with the state, has “never left the city” and has 
“definitely chosen [the city], and undertaken to observe [the city] in all 
lof Socrates’s] activities as a citizen.””‘ A little further they add, 


So are you not transgressing your contracts and agreements with 
us, although you did not agree to them under necessity and were not 
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deceived? Nor were you compelled to take counsel in a short time, but 
during seventy years in which you could have gone away if we were not 
satisfactory or if the agreements did not appear to be just to you. But 
you chose instead neither Lacedaemon nor Crete—and you yourself on 
occasion that they have good laws—nor any other of the Greek cities or 
the barbarian ones. Rather, you took fewer journeys away from the city 
than the lame and blind and other cripples, so exceedingly did it and 
we laws satisfy you more than the other Athenians, clearly.” 


As Dana Villa rightly observes, what this passage reveals is an “in- 
sight into the nature of Socrates’s attachment to Athens. Socrates prefers 
Athens not because he was born there (with the Laws as his parents) but 
because of Athens’ democratic constitution and the freedom it made pos- 
sible.””° Socrates refuses to flee out of civic reverence. He refuses to flee 
out of a deep appreciation for the distinctive, democratic constitution of 
Athens. Only Athens provided a measure of freedom and tolerance that 
allowed him to pursue his life of critical reflection. Socrates appreciates 
this fact and intends to uphold these conditions by not fleeing. He simply 
could not pursue his philosophical life elsewhere. It is important to note 
that his civic reverence is expressed through self-restraint. Socrates’s 
refusal to flee is an act of self-control. He refrains from actions so as 
to preserve conditions that allow for freedom and tolerance of critical 
reflection. At this point, Socrates’s act of self-restraint is not a single 
isolated incident, but the culminating act in a pattern of self-restraint. 
Self-restraint is part of the character of Socrates. 

By reconsidering Socrates, we have discovered a more robust concep- 
tion of Socratic citizenship. James A. Colaiaco captures this conception 
through his examination of Jacques-Louis David’s painting of The Death 
of Socrates, first exhibited in Paris in 1787 and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City.”’ The scene depicted is from the last 
days of Socrates, as portrayed in the Phaedo. His last gesture is a para- 
doxical expression of his devotion to both liberty and order. One hand 
points upward to the heavens as if to signify his devotion to truth and 
philosophical discussion. This is the standard portrayal of Socrates, living 
and dying for philosophy. What is too often unappreciated is the action 
of his other hand. Surrounded by friends, Socrates is sitting up in bed 
reaching with the other hand for the cup of poison hemlock that will end 
his life. This expresses his devotion of the city and the conditions that 
have allowed him to live a most pleasurable life. “By his death, Socrates 
simultaneously fulfilled the two principles that served as the bases of his 
life. In refusing to abandon his philosophic mission, he remained faithful 
to God and his conscience; in submitting to the verdict of the court, he 
remained faithful to Athens and the principle of the rule of law.”** On 
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this portrayal, Socrates is more than a ceaselessly questioning gadfly, 
as the standard position suggests. Rather, Socrates is a complex figure 
because of his recognition of and dedication to the need for liberty and 
order. It is this kind of figure, one who reconciles radical reflection and 
civic reverence, that is most needed for our democratic republic. 


Conclusion 


In contrast to the standard position’s depiction, Socrates recognized 
the tension between philosophy and the city and was careful not to de- 
stroy the city and the conditions for philosophy. Because he anticipated 
the danger that philosophy posed to itself, he was never as irresponsible 
as the standard position itself is by promoting its version of Socrates. 
Socrates realized that both order and liberty are vital elements to the 
health of a regime. Hence, he acted with moderation to ensure a measure 
of devotion to the conditions that support liberty. Socrates’s responsible 
citizenship is a useful educational ideal for a regime like ours that 
provides unprecedented liberties that could destroy the possibility of 
achieving self-government. 


Notes 


' Of course, an anarchist would deny this premise. An anarchist denies that 
it is necessary (or perhaps just) to constrain the beliefs and actions of citizens. 
Henry David Thoreau may be a good American example of this position. 

2 By the “standard position” I mean those who believe that Socrates as a 
citizen is a good ideal for the democratic citizen. Authors holding the standard 
position are: Rob Reich, “Confusion about the Socratic Method: Socratic Paradoxes 
and Contemporary Invocations of Socrates,” in Philosophy of Education 1998, ed. 
Steven Tozer (Urbana, IL: Philosophy of Education Society, 1999), 68-78; J. Peter 
Euben, Corrupting Youth: Political Education, Democratic Culture, and Political 
Theory (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1997); Martha Nussbaum, 
Cultivating Humanity:A Classical Defense of Reform in Liberal Education (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997); Richard Rorty, “Education Without 
Dogma,” Dissent (Spring 1989), 198-204; Rorty, “That Old-Time Philosophy, The 
New Republic (April 4, 1988): 28-33; Gregory Vlastos, “The Historical Socrates 
and Athenian Democracy,” Political Theory, 11, no. 4 (1983): 495-516; Adolf G. 
Gundersen, The Socratic Citizen: A Theory of Deliberative Democracy (Lanham, 
MD: Lexington Books, 2000); Richard Kraut, “Socrates and Democracy,” in Popper 
and the Human Sciences, eds., G. Currie and A. Musgrave (Dordrecht: Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1985); Karl Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies: The 
Spell of Plato (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966). Dana Villa could 
also be included in the standard position. However, he distinctly differentiates 
himself from those who claim Socrates is a model for participatory democracy. 
Dana Villa, Socratic Citizenship (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
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2001); The following are some authors who do not believe Socrates is supportive 
of democracy: Willmoore Kendall, Willmoore Kendall Contra Mundum (New 
Rochelle, NY: Arlington House, 1971); M. I. Finley, Aspects of Antiquity (New 
York: Viking Press, 1968); Ellen Meiskins Wood, “Socrates and Democracy: A 
Reply to Gregory Vlastos,” Political Theory, 14, no. 1 (1986): 55-82; I. F. Stone, 
The Trial of Socrates (New York: Anchor Books, 1989). 

3 This position appears to accept the idea that democracy is not based on 
non-arbitrary, timeless principles. Rather, all principles are experimental, thus, 
democracy is an experiment based on considered political judgments. This posi- 
tion is typically articulated through a comparison of the “historical Socrates” 
and the “Platonic Socrates.” The Platonic Socrates is committed to the view that 
we can access timeless Truths, whereas the Historical Socrates rejects this view. 
These authors then support the Historical Socrates because it better corresponds 
with the nature of democracy. For both Socrates and Democracy, principles are 
in eternal flux. A good example of this position is from the following quote by 
Richard Rorty, “[Socrates’s life] was an experimental life—the sort of life that is 
encouraged by, and in turn encourages, the American democratic experiment,” 
from “That Old-Time Philosophy,” 31. 

‘This is the dominant interpretation of Plato’s Apology. Some examples of 
this interpretation are: John Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates and 
Crito (Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 1924); Reginald Hackforth, The Composi- 
tion of Plato’s Apology (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1933); 
more recently, Thomas C. Brickhouse and Nicholas D. Smith, Socrates on Trial 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989); C. D. C. Reeve, Socrates in the 
Apology (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett Publishing Company, 1989). For some notable 
exceptions to this trend: Eva Brann, “The Offense of Socrates,” Interpretation, 
7 (1978): 1-21; George Anastaplo, Human Being and Citizen: Essays on Virtue, 
Freedom and the Common Good (Chicago: The Swallow Press, Inc., 1975); Harry 
Neumann, “Plato’s Defense of Socrates: An Interpretation of Ancient and Modern 
Sophistry,” Liberal Education, 56, 3 (1970): 458-75; Thomas West, Plato’s Apol- 
ogy of Socrates: An Interpretation and a new Translation (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1979); Gerald Mara, Socrates’ Discursive Democracy: Logos 
and Ergon in Platonic Political Philosophy (Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 1997); M. F. Burnyeat, “The Impiety of Socrates,” Ancient Philosophy 
17, no. 1 (1997): 1-12. 

° Plato’s Apology, 21b. Four Texts on Socrates: Plato and Aristophanes, trans- 
lators Thomas G. West and Grace Starry West, (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1998). 

6 Villa, Socratic Citizenship, 18. 

” Reich, “Confusion about the Socratic Method,” 75. 

* Neumann, “Plato’s Defense of Socrates,” 474. 

® For a broad discussion of political virtues see: J. Budziszewski, “Religion 
and Civic Virtue,” NOMOS 34 (1992): 49-68; Amy Gutmann, “Democracy and 
Democratic Education,” Studies in Philosophy of Education 12, no. 1 (1993): 1-9; 
Robert Audi, “A Liberal Theory of Civic Virtue,” Social Philosophy and Policy 15, 
no. 1 (Winter 1998): 149-70; Russell Bentley and David Owen, “Ethical Loyalties, 
Civic Virtue and the Circumstances of Politics,” Philosophical Explorations 4, 
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no. 3 (2001): 223-39; Will Kymlicka and Wayne Norman, “Return of the Citizen: 
A Survey of Recent Work on Citizenship Theory,” Ethics 104 (January 1994): 
352-81; Herlinda Pauer Studer, “Liberalism, Perfectionism, and Civic Virtue,” 
Philosophical Explorations 4, no. 3 (2001): 174-92; Mark Kingwell, “Defending 
Political Virtue,” The Philosophical Forum 27, no. 3 (Spring 1996): 244-68; Vic- 
toria M. Costa, “Political Liberalism and the Complexity of Civic Virtue,” The 
Southern Journal of Philosophy 42, no. 2 (Summer 2004): 149-70. 

0 William Galston, Liberal Purposes: Goods, Virtues, and Diversity in the 
Liberal State (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 221-2. 

‘UIpid., 221. 

2 Thid. 

13 See David Tyack’s, “Forming the National Character: Paradox in the Edu- 
cational Thought of the Revolutionary Generation,” Harvard Educational Review 
36, no. 1 (Winter 1966): 29-41. See the following for discussions of citizenship: C.F. 
Kaestle, “Towards a political economy of citizenship: Historical perspectives on 
the purposes of the common schools,” in Rediscovering the democratic purposes 
of education, eds. L. McDonnell, P.M. Timpane, and R. Benjamin (Lawrence, KS: 
University of Kansas Press, 2000); R.M. Smith, Civic Ideals: Conflicting visions 
of citizenship in U.S. history (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997); M. 
Schudson, The good citizen: A history of American civic life (New York: Free 
Press, 1998). 

44 Tyack, “Forming the National Character,” 41. 

‘5 Ted Mitchell, “Turning Points: Reconstruction and the Growth of National 
Influence in Education,” in Reconstructing the Common Good in Education: 
Coping with Intractable American Dilemmas, eds. Larry Cuban and Dorothy 
Shipps (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2000), 33. 

16 Thid. 

7 Daniel Perlstein, “There Is No Escape... from the Ogre of Indoctrination”: 
George Counts and the Civic Dilemmas of Democratic Educators,” in Reconstruct- 
ing the Common Good in Education, 51. 

18 Gilbert Meilaender, “Talking Democracy,” First Things 142 (April 2004): 
25-31.Accessed at http://www.firstthings.com/ftissues/ft0404/articles/meilaender. 
html 

19 This is probably only a partial list of virtues needed by our citizenry, but 
they appear critical to the preserving of our regime of liberty. 

20 Villa, Socratic Citizenship, 30. 

21 Thid. 

22 Euben, Corrupting Youth, 217. 

*3 Villa, Socratic Citizenship, 42. See Crito, 5l1a-c. The Crito’s apparent call 
for strict obedience creates a paradox with the Apology. Whereas the Apology 
appears to defend disobedience, the Crito appears to defend strict obedience. 
This paradox is explored by the following authors: Villa, Socratic Citizenship, 
41-56; J. Peter Euben, “Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Crito,” Political Theory 
6 (May 1978): 149-172; Thomas Brickhouse and Nicolas D. Smith, Socrates on 
Trial (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989), 137-153; Richard Kraut, 
Socrates and the State (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1984), 13-22; 
West and West, Four Texts on Socrates, 24-28. 
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*4 Crito, 52b-c. 

25 Crito, 52e-53a. 

26 Villa, Socratic Citizenship, 49. The italics are Villa’s. This passage reveals 
an important insight into the character of Socrates, but, in my estimation, Villa 
does not appreciate this side of Socrates’s character. Rather, Villa still emphasizes 
Socrates work as a gadfly, ceaselessly questioning all practices and traditions 
of political life. His insight suggests a more robust notion of the Socratic citizen 
that actually moves beyond the gadfly. 

27 James A. Colaiaco, Socrates against Athens: Philosophy on Trial (New 
York: Routledge, 2001). 

8 Tbid., 225. For a similar expression of Socrates’s dual allegiance see: West, 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates, 231-2 and Euben, The Tragedy of Political Theory: 
The Road Not Taken (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990), 233. In 
reference to Euben, he makes the insight that Socrates holds an allegiance to 
Athens, he even characterizes him as a critical patriot, but still offers him as a 
relentless skeptic without a significant appreciation of his self-restraint. 
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In Key Questions for Educators Hare and Portelli have garnered forty 
essays from prominent educational commentators on important ethical 
and philosophical questions that are faced by educators in today’s world. 
The goal of this book is to provide a series of introductions to these key 
issues that will enable readers to move on to deeper discussions of the 
topics. Each original essay responds to a question identified by the edi- 
tors, Hare and Portelli, as relevant and central for anyone interested in 
education. 

The forty questions posed by the editors and addressed by the essay- 
ists in this book span an array of critical issues and underlying beliefs 
that influence how teachers, administrators, students, and policymakers 
approach learning and education. Although Hare and Portelli did not 
divide the book into sections, for the facilitation of this review I think it 
will be helpful to talk about the essays in groups based on commonal- 
ties in the types of questions addressed and responses offered. Thus, I 
feel that these essays can be grouped into eight categories that include 
questions addressing: 


1. philosophy and epistemology, 


2. professionalism and ethics, 

3. interaction and relatedness, 

4. teaching practices, 

5. philosophical orientations or approaches to teaching, 


. curriculum, 
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7. content areas or field of education, and 
8. current issues in education. 


The first four essays in the text address questions of philosophy and 
epistemology in relation to education. Specifically, in the first essay Rich- 
ard Smith responds to the question “what is education?” and outlines a 
brief introduction of how this question has been approached in the past. 
Other questions addressing core aspects of epistemology include “what 
is wisdom?” (Almond), “what is knowledge?”(Richardson), and “what is 
imagination?” (Stout). Together and alone the essays written by these 
authors provide an examination of these core questions in relation to 
schools today. Further, within groups of educational stakeholders the 
answers to these questions are frequently assumed to be understood by 
all as the same thing. These essays provide a glimpse of the complex- 
ity that is frequently overlooked and offer a starting point for serious 
discussion about these issues. 

The next group of essays | identified address issues of professionalism 
and ethics. In essays 5 (what is authority, Burbules), 6 (what is open-mind- 
edness, Hare) 8 (what is leadership, Ryan), 10 (what is professionalism, 
Steinberg), 11 (what is teacher education, Haroutunian-Gordan), and 
21 (what is freedom of speech in teaching, Siegel) the authors discuss 
questions related to the role of teachers and other stakeholders as profes- 
sionals in the field and the ethical responsibilities and constraints that 
exist for members of this profession. For instance, Burbules describes 
the concept of authority including: the warrants of legitimate authority, 
the distinction between authority and power, and the conceptualization 
of teacher as an authority in the classroom. Within this discussion, and 
those of the other essayists in this set, issues related to the ethical basis 
of decisions and actions made by teachers are raised. 

Three essays specifically address the role of interaction and related- 
ness in education. The authors of these essays respond to the questions: 
“what is caring?” (Noddings), “what is student engagement?” (Portelli), 
and “what is a good school?” (Shields). Noddings, Portelli, and Shields 
address the importance of relatedness in the educational process. Fur- 
ther, these authors offer unique discussions of how relatedness might 
take place and its importance to the educational process. Noddings 
underscores the meaning of “caring” as a relational experience that is 
only recognized when both the carer and the cared for recognize an act 
as caring. Portelli addresses the importance of relationships from the 
perspective of student engagement in the learning process. And Shields 
describes a “good school” in terms of the interconnectedness and inter- 
dependence of the school community. 
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Several authors address questions related to the practices of teaching. 
These questions focus on the how and should of teaching, and include: 
“what is teaching?” (Carr), “what is inquiry?” (Bai), “what is indoctrina- 
tion?” (Tan), “what is critical thinking?” (Bailin), “what is discussion?” 
(Bridges), and “what is controversy?” (McLaughlin). The focus of these 
essays is on understanding the practices of teaching identified in each 
of the questions. For example, Bridges describes what it is te discuss as 
well as the pedagogical conditions necessary to facilitate a discussion 
intended to advance learning and teaching. Thus, these essays examine 
both the “what” and the “how” of the pedagogies addressed. 

Philosophic orientations or approaches to teaching are discussed in 
seven of the essays in this book. These essays address at a broader level 
the connections among beliefs about learning, pedagogical practices, and 
ethical goals of formalized education through discussions of prominent 
philosophical approaches to teaching. Three of these authors respond to the 
questions: “what is constructivism?” (Thayer-Bacon), “what is progressive 
education?” (Jackson & Simpson), and “what is democratic education?” 
(Glass). In these essays the authors give succinct interpretations of these 
well known philosophies of education that both inform the reader of the 
philosophical view and identify issues of controversy within and sur- 
rounding that viewpoint. Additionally, four essays describe more specific 
approaches to teaching that emphasize the importance of educational 
goals. These essays respond to the questions “what is multiculturalism?” 
(Dhillon), “what is anti-racist education?” (Sefi Dei), “what is social justice 
education” (Kohli), and “what is feminist pedagogy” (Maher). 

The book includes four essays that are on issues of curriculum in 
terms of how the curriculum can and is examined and studied. These 
essays describe educational theory (Standish), postmodernism (Ford), 
curriculum (Pinar), and critical pedagogy (Darder). The authors of these 
essays provide valuable insights to both novices and experts in the field 
of curriculum studies. For novice readers these chapters offer basic 
definitions and conceptualizations of these topics that can serve as a 
helpful backdrop for future investigations. These essays offer experts in 
the field salient questions to think on and discuss with their students. 

In addition to the essays mentioned in the previous paragraph that 
address issues of curriculum more globally, six essays in this volume 
address specific content areas or fields of education. Within this group of 
essays authors address specific fields of study, such as “what is science 
education?” (Matthews), “what is media literacy?” (Boler), and what is 
vocational education (Hager). Within these discussions the complexities 
involved in understanding each of these areas emerge and illustrate the 
challenges faced when attempting to define an appropriate academic 
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curriculum in schools. Other essays in this grouping focus on topics 
that seem more controversial at face value, such as “what is citizenship 
education?” (Callan), “what is spiritual education?” (Vokey), and “what 
is character education?” (Davis). These essayists offer a description of 
what is or may be meant by the type of education identified. Further, 
these authors also offer valuable suggestions and cautions for those 
interested in engaging in the educational pursuits. 

The final group of essays address current issues in education that 
seem to be receiving attention at the international level. In these essays 
the authors focused on defining and explicating accountability (Vibert), 
urban education (Solomon), the marketization of education (Saltman), 
and zero tolerance (Casella). The authors provide a clear depiction of 
what these terms mean and offer a discussion of the implications of 
these practices when implemented in public education. 

Overall the essays in this collection offer clear, insightful discussions 
of important and complex topics that are relevant to anyone interested 
in the educational process. This book is particularly helpful in that it 
offers 3- to 4-page introductions to these topics that are informative 
enough to afford novices a backdrop for discussion and are critical enough 
to engage in interest of more informed readers. Additionally, following 
each essay citations for further reading are offered, thereby providing 
readers with a clear focus for further information should their interest 
be sparked. 


Note 


' Key Questions for Educators is jointly published in Canada by Edphil 
Books, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in the United States by Caddo Gap Press, San 
Francisco, California. 
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As the wheels of change are moving in so many aspects of life it 
seems that Critical Pedagogy needs to review, or even transform, itself 
towards the future. The book Critical Theory and Critical Pedagogy To- 
day: Toward a New Critical Language in Education tries to respond to 
the challenges of the changing times in three ways: (1) It presents some 
of the central views of Critical Pedagogy today; (2) It presents a critical 
view on Critical Pedagogy’s current situation; and (3) It presents different 
attempts to re-think the future possibilities of Critical Pedagogy. As the 
book includes 19 articles, this review will not be able to encompass all of 
them, but will give a snapshot of some of the ideas presented therein. 

Although, as mentioned, the editor tried to give an arena to the differ- 
ent voices in Critical Pedagogy, I see the main importance of the book not 
in the good collection of a variety of thinkers, but in the attempt to look at 
Critical Pedagogy via critical eyes and in the effort that is done by some 
of these thinkers to re-think Critical Pedagogy. As Gur-Ze’ev indicates in 
his introduction: “Regardless to the degree of identification with Critical 
Pedagogy, it seems to me that many Critical Pedagogues are today ready 
for or actually searching for a new critical language in education that will 
go beyond the achievements and limitations of Critical Pedagogy.” 

Why does Critical Pedagogy need a new critical language? Because, 
as Gur-Ze’ev claims, “so much of Critical pedagogy has become dogmatic, 
and sometimes anti-intellectual, while on the other hand losing its rel- 
evance for the people it conceived as victims to be emancipated.”® Other 
writers in the book also criticize Critical Pedagogy’s current state, each 
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from their different way of approach. McLaren, who represents a neo- 
Marxistic Critical Pedagogy, claims that “the educational left is finding 
itself without a revolutionary agenda for challenging in the classrooms 
of the nation the effects and consequences of the new capitalism.”* Anat 
Rimon-Or, on the other hand, criticizes Critical Pedagogy’s revolution- 
ary agenda. She brings forward the Platonic understanding that critical 
thinking involves the commitment for the search for Truth and the Good. 
Therefore, Critical Pedagogy’s over materialistic view on social needs 
contradicts its critical agenda: 


This educational act (critical education) is revolutionary in itself; although 
it doesn’t cultivate revolutionists in the Marxist sense, but vice versa: it 
betrays the antagonistic relation between critical thinking and essential 
social needs. Critical education stems from critical thinking; hence, it 
must postpone social needs, including those of the revolution.* 


Nigel Tubbs argues that the source of the crisis is the failure of Critical 
Pedagogy to pursue a philosophical critique of itself and its misinterpre- 
tation of the Critical Theory.® This critical view highlights that by the 
estrangement of Critical Pedagogy from Critical Theory and it’s over 
emphasizing of political struggle, Critical Pedagogy became violent and 
departed from the love of life, which is so essential in Critical Theory.® 

Another angle from which to look at Critical Pedagogy with critical 
eyes is offered by Gert Biestra. He points to the utopian nature that 
Critical Pedagogy embraced. A utopian view that causes it to become 
oppressive rather than liberating: 


Critical Pedagogy as a positive educational programme, as something 
that only needs to be implemented, is problematic. This is first of all 
because such a programme can only be successful if it would be able 
to control the use of what it aims to achieve. But wanting to control 
how people use, interpret and respond to what Critical Pedagogy has 
to offer, ultimately leads to a form of totalitarianism that is foreign to 
what Critical Pedagogy stands for.’ 


So how will Critical Pedagogy search for a new language in educa- 
tion? As it is impossible to include all 19 articles in this short review, I 
will present in brief two attempts which, although they are very differ- 
ent, they both try to transform Critical Pedagogy and take it beyond its 
philosophical borders. Both try to integrate Critical Theory with ancient 
philosophy, or even theology. One is Eduardo Duarte’s attempt to inte- 
grate Critical Theory with Taoism and the second is Ilan Gur-Ze’ev who 
integrates it with Judaism. 

In his article “Learning as Freedom,” Duarte tries to integrate East- 
ern philosophy and its understanding of being, learning, dialogue and 
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freedom. Duarte speaks against the modern subject as a lonely, isolated 
violent being: 


the willing subject who seeks to dominate, control, and render all beings 
instruments of his endeavors.... From this perspective the overbear- 
ing subject stands apart, alone and isolated from all beings who are 
rendered “objects” up and against his “subjectivity.’8 


He offers a new perception of learning that integrates the subject with 
the Being and offers a possibility of transformation. The learning, ac- 
cording to his perception is the appearance of the “not yet,” and therefore 
is not arrested by what has been, i.e., tradition. Learning is a creative 
act that allows an arena of expression to that which didn’t appear yet.° 
Learning as an appearance of the “not yet” is the art of listening and 
invoking the “nothing.” Therefore learning is about relationship, the 
person’s relationship with the Being.’° Real learning is always a dialogue, 
as it expresses learning as a relationship and movement, with others 
and the Being, towards the “not yet”: 


In dialogue we wander, our talking in a walking, a movement, a seek- 
ing together.... And this is why we say our relationship with Being is 
Learning, for Learning is another way of describing our attunement 
or awareness of our being—with—Being, of being reposed in Being’s 
processural unfolding." 


This dialogue with others, with the Being and the Nothing is the 
promise of freedom. We free ourselves from “self—certain subject” from 
“self-certainty” and turn away from habitual life into the unstable and 
unpredictable ground.'? When we face the nothing we have only ques- 
tions, and therefore become the question. The search is both our existence 
and our freedom: 


the Sage draws the apprentice into the open region of questioning where 
Ek-sistent reposing occurs. IfEk-sistence is “rooted in truth as freedom,” 
then freedom designates the truth which is disclosed in a through 
philosophical wandering. The essence of Learning is Freedom.13 


One of my teachers used to say “Answers are an appearance of the 
past and its recycling in the present, whilst Questions can invite future 
perceptions.”!* It seems that Duarte’s article represents an interesting 
attempt to start a search for a new philosophical language for a several 
reasons: First, it doesn’t arrest the future. It does so by the art of question- 
ing and the art of listening. Second, it gives human life a communion and 
universal meaning. This allows us to escape the boundaries of the local, 
and changes the perspective about the meaning of human life. And third, 
it offers the possibility of transformation. When our attention is focused 
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on listening to the future and our identity is free from the domesticated 
and temporary, we can have a better chance to overcome the faults of 
the past and become lighter in our journey toward the possible. 

The second attempt, done by Gur-Ze’ev, tries to update the philosophi- 
cal language of Critical Pedagogy by offering a perception of Diasporic 
Education: 


Diasporic philosophy, which is true to itself, cannot become relevant to 
counter education by mere intellectual act or as an act of pure will to 
power. The becoming or the becoming-emancipated in face of the utopian 
“not-yet” and the nearness to the truth of Being met in the Diasporic 
philosophy.... It becomes present as that which is referred to by drives, 
shortage, suffering and absence—but also by non-mechanistic creation, 
happiness and love that knows how to give birth.” 


The Diasporic philosophy presents Horkheimer’s perception of Judaism 
as anegative utopia which rejects the concept of God as a positive absolute.'® 
Yet Gur-Ze’ev is aware to the ethnocentric inclination of Judaism and 
claims that as a Jewish philosophy Diasporic education should transcend 
Judaism to become universalistic in its existentialistic, esthetic, moral 
and intellectual dimensions." Gur-Ze’ev is even trying to do the next step 
and starts to draw the picture of the Diasporic education. In my view this 
attempt is too bonded to Critical Theory as well as to its limits. 

Both philosophical attempts, the one presented by Duarte and the one 
that was presented by Gur-Ze’ev, share the universalistic and transforma- 
tive approach to life—a freedom of homelessness that seeks to free oneself 
from the holding of the past and listen tu the future. The book presents 
varied attempts to seek for the future portrait of Critical Pedagogy; varied 
also by their courage to leave behind the certainties of the past and put 
themselves in question. My belief is that Critical Pedagogy should fulfill 
the promise that it started with, i.e., leave behind the naive attitude of 
being “the beacon of truth and justice” and offer a genuine search for the 
possibility of liberation and transformation of human life. 
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